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A  word  to  the  reader 

This  book  is  written  to  explain  the  tariff  and  its 
subdivisions,  and  no  subject  not  related  to  this  ques- 
tion will  find  space  between  its  covers.  In  dis- 
cussing this  proposition  it  will  be  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  the  past  and  present  status  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  on  the  tariff,  because  an  ex- 
planation would  not  explain  that  did  not  contain  to 
some  extent  their  history  on  this  important  subject. 
In  fact  their  past  experience  furnishes  that  fund  of 
reliable  information,  practical  demonstration  and 
final  results  from  which  all  useful  knowledge  of  the 
tariff  is  derived.  In  their  history  are  found  those 
great  truths  which  in  the  end  must  determine  all 
future  remedial  legislation  on  this  proposition.  Per- 
sonalities have  been  avoided,  and  no  offense  has 
been  intentionally  given. 

Another  point :  Both  these  great  parties  are  to  a 
certain  extent  divided  among  themselves,  one  ap- 
parently more  than  the  other.  These  family  troubles 
will  not  be  mentioned,  and  the  reader  is  assured  that 
neither  this  nor  any  other  outside  matter  will  dis- 
turb him  in  his  investigation.  When  he  has  mas- 
tered the  contents  of  this  book  it  is  both  hoped  and 
expected,  he  will  be  fully  prepared  to  determine  for 
himself  his  proper  place  in  this  controversy. 


A  Tariff  Study 

From  Its  Rudiments  Up 
PART  I. 

CHAPTER  I 

"Knowledge  of  the  tariff  comes  through  long  and  persistent 
study." — Congressman  Dingley. 

The  following  pages  are  written  to  assist  the  be- 
ginner in  an  effort  to  acquire  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  rudiments  of  the  tariff,  and  enable  him 
to  defend  the  faith  that  a  study  may  inspire.  Here- 
tofore, all  writers  have  omitted  the  rudiments  of 
this  great  question,  and  taken  it  for  granted  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  their  readers  have  become 
possessed  of  this  information.  Just  when  or  how 
this  knowledge  has  been  obtained  these  authors 
have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire.  Notwith- 
standing this  condition,  volume  after  volume  has 
been  issued  that  90  per  cent  of  the  people  could  not 
comprehend.  It  was  like  beginning  the  study  of 
arithmetic  at  vulgar  fractions.  Because  of  this  wide- 
spread ignorance  through  a  lack  of  plain,  thought- 
ful teaching,  the  tariff  has  become  an  economic 
scare  crow,  and  the  yellow  dog  of  politics.  Every- 
thing from  a  drouth  to  a  hobo  is  charged  against 
it,  and  but  few  are  certain  whether  such  charges  are 
true  or  false.  The  great  majority  of  our  people 
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have  no  ideas  of  their  own  regarding  the  tariff.  They 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  study  the  question  in 
a  proper  manner  from  its  beginning.  They  absorb 
a  little  here  and  there  from  time  to  time  and  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life  get  enough  possibly  to  imagine 
they  are  familiar  with  the  subject.  While  it  is  the 
most  discussed,  it  is  also  the  least  understood  of 
all  national  problems.  The  cause  for  this  condition 
may  be  traced  to  the  absence  of  all  proper  informa- 
tion on  the  primary  truths  of  this  important  ques- 
tion. This  work  is  intended  to  meet  this  want,  to 
furnish  the  reader  writh  a  plain,  detailed,  authentic 
statement  of  facts  regarding  the  tariff,  beginning 
with  the  rudiments. 

Section  One 
DEFINITION 

The  following  definitions  of  terms  used  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  tariff  are  given  at  this  point,  that  the 
reader  may  understand  them  as  they  occur.  Some 
of  these  will  be  repeated  further  on  with  more 
extended  remarks. 

After  years  of  discussion  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  the  tariff  have  centered  on  the  following  di- 
visions : 

Free  trade,  a  tariff  for  protection,  a  tariff  for 
revenue,  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  and  a  tariff  for 
revenue  with  incidental  protection. 

Free  trade  permits  the  importation  of  all  foreign 
goods  with  no  tariff  duties.  It  advocates  unrestricted 
commerce  among  all  nations. 

A  tariff  for  protection  admits  free  of  duty  nearly 
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» 

all  imports  of  products  that  we  cannot  produce.  and 
places  a  protective  duty  on  imports  nf  all  pr^itcta 

we  do  or  can  produce. 

-  A  tariff  for  revenue  would  have  a  small  free  list. 

^nH   plarp  a    Hnfy  nn    p11   ^*fopf  "rr™-*«  "^fl*"*1*"  ^ 

our  ability  to  produce  them  or  not. 

A  tariff  for  revenue  only  would  place  a  duty  oq 
import's  thnt  we  r.mild  not  produce,  and  admit  free 
of  duty  all  imports  that  we  could  produce.  X^a  Ia 

the  opposite  of  .  protection. 

A  tariff  for  revenue  with"  incidental  protection  is 

the  same  as  the  tariff  for  revenue,  except  in  name. 

Duties,  Customs  or  Customs  duties  mean  the 
same  and  are  certain  sums  or  amounts  levied  on 
certain  articles  or  products  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. 

This  tariff  list  is  divided  into  two  classes*  free  and 
jjlf-iahlp  The  free  list  pays  no  duty  and  is  admitted 
into  our  markets  without  cost  to  the  importer.  The 
dutiable  list  pays  certain  amounts  as  shown  in  the 
tariff  schedules. 

These  duties  are  collected  by  specific  and  ad  va- 
lorum  methods,     gpecific  is  a  certain  amount  for  a 
.  specified  product. 


Ad  valorum  is  a  certain  per  cent  on  the  cost  price 
of  the  product. 

A  compound  duty  is  where  both  specific  and  ad 
valorum  duties  are  levied  on  the  same  article. 

Countervailing  duties  are  levied  in  addition  to 
regular  duties  i™  i^rA^  \f\  n^set  ir*t^rnal 
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duties  that  are  placed  on  domestic  articles  of  simi- 
lar kinds,  also  bounties  and  all  other  government 
aid.  Tobacco  and  liquors  are  an  example. 

Discriminating  duties  are  unfair  duties  levied  to 
take  advantage.  Also  unfair  conditions  or  restric- 
tions which  serve  a  similar  purpose.  Each  nation 
aims  to  have  some  means  to  retaliate.  We  have  it 
in  our  minimum  and  maximum  tariff. 

Retaliatory  duties  are  levied  in  addition  to  regu- 
lar duties  on  goods  from  nations  that  are  unfair  in 
their  duties  on  our  products. 

Preferential  duties  are  where  the  regular  duties 
are  reduced  to  favor  a  certain  nation. 

Conventional  duties  are  tariff  duties  agreed  upon 
by  two  governments  that  have  met  to  adjust  or 
agree  to  a  tariff  between  them. 

Penalty  duties — Nearly  all  foreign  governments 
are  adequately  equipped  to  meet  emergencies  in 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  country  where  dis- 
crimination is  practiced. 

All  the  double-tariff  countries  have,  of  course,  the 
general  or  maximum  tariff  as  the  immediate  rem- 
edy. As  a  rule  the  rates  of  the  maximum  tariff 
average  fifty  per  cent  higher  than  the  rates  of  the 
minimum  or  conventional  tariff,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  addition  to  the  maximum  tariff,  however,  there 
is  usually  provision  made  for  a  penalty  or  war  tariff. 
Several  single-tariff  countries  have  this  means  of 
retaliation.  The  Austro-Hungarian  government 
may  impose  a  surtax  up  to  one  hundred  per  cent 
of  the  regular  duty,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  full 
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value  of  the  goods,  and  for  goods  on  the  free  list  a 
special  duty  up  to  one  hundred  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  German  government  may  impose  a  surtax'  up 
to  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  regular  duties,  or  a 
surtax  equivalent  to  the  total  value  of  the  goods, 
and  a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  goods 
on  the  free  list;  or  the  same  duties  as  are  applied 
to  German  goods  in  the  country  of  origin.  The 
French  government  has  the  same  penalty  tariff  pro- 
visions as  Germany.  The  Italian  government  may 
increase  the  duties  up  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  duties 
of  the  general  tariff  and  impose  an  ad  valorem  duty 
up  to  twenty-five  per  cent  on  goods  on  the  free  list. 
The  Belgian  government  may  impose  fifty  per  cent 
additional  to  the  regular  duties  and  upon  goods 
upon  the  free  list  fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  an 
equivalent  specific  duty.  Denmark  has  provision 
for  a  surtax  up  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  regular 
duties,  with  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  goods  on  the 
free  list,  but  these  penal  provisions  may  be  applied 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  forty  weeks.  The  Span- 
ish government,  in  addition  to  the  maximum  tariff 
may  impose  such  surtax  as  it  deems  proper.  The 
Canadian  government  is  authorized  to  impose  a 
surtax  amounting  to  one-third  of  the  duties  of  the 
general  tariff.  The  Japanese  government  may  ap- 
ply a  surtax  not  exceeding  the  regular  duties  and 
for  goods  on  the  free  list  not  to  exceed  fifty  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Russia,  Switzerland,  the  Balkan 
States,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  also  have 
an  effective  penalty  tariff. 

Surtax  means  an  additional  tax. 
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Section  Two 

Our  penalty  tax  is  our  minimum  and  'maximum 
rates  as  follows: 

That  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  March, 
nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected and  paid  on  all  articles  when  imported  from 
any  foreign  country  into  the  United  States,  or  into 
any  of  its  possessions  (except  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands and  the  islands  of  Guam  and  Tutuila)  the 
rates  of  duty  prescribed  by  the  schedules  and  para- 
graphs of  the  dutiable  list  of  section  one  of  this  act, 
and  in  addition  thereto  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  which  rates  shall  constitute  the  maximum 
tariff  of  the  United  States ;  provided,  that  whenever 
after  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  ten,  and  so  long  thereafter  as  the  presi- 
dent shall  be  satisfied,  in  view  of  the  character  of 
the  concessions  granted  by  the  minimum  tariff  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  government  of  any  for- 
eign country  imposes  no  terms  or  restrictions,  either 
in  the  way  of  tariff  rates  or  provisions,  trade  or 
other  regulations,  charges,  exactions,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  importation 
into  or  the  sale  in  such  foreign  country  of  any  agri- 
cultural, manufactured,  or  other  product  of  the 
United  States,  which  unduly  discriminate  against 
the  United  States  or  the  products  thereof,  and  that 
such  foreign  country  pays  no  export  bounty  or  im- 
poses no  export  duty  or  prohibition  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  any  article  to  the  United  States  which 
unduly  discriminates  against  the  United  States  or 
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the  products  thereof,  and  that  such  foreign  country 
accords  to  the  agricultural,  manufactured  or  other 
products  of  the  United  States  treatment  which  is 
reciprocal  and  equivalent,  thereupon  and  thereafter 
upon  proclamation  to  this  effect  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  all  articles  when  imported  into 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  its  possessions  (except 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  islands  Guam  and 
Tutuila)  from  such  foreign  country  shall,  except  as 
otherwise  herein  provided,  be  admitted  under  the 
terms  of  the  minimum  tariff  of  the  United  States 
as  prescribed  by  section  one  of  this  act.  The  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  President  under  the  authority 
hereby  conferred  and  the  application  of  the  mini- 
mum tariff  thereupon  may,  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  as  found  by  the  President,  extend  to  the  whole 
of  any  foreign  country,  or  may  be  confined  to  or 
exclude  from  its  effect  any  dependency,  colony  or 
other  political  subdivision  having  authority  to  adopt 
and  enforce  tariff  legislation,  or  to  impose  restric- 
tions or  regulations,  or  to  grant  concessions  upon 
the  exportation  or  importation  of  articles  which  are 
or  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States.  When- 
ever the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  condi- 
tions which  led  to  the  issuance  of  the  proclamation 
hereinbefore  authorized  no  longer  exist,  he  shall 
issue  a  proclamation  to  this  effect,  and  ninety  days 
thereafter  the  provisions  of  the  maximum  tariff 
shall  be  applied  to  the  importation  of  articles  from 
such  country.  Whenever  the  provisions  of  the  max- 
imum tariff  of  the  United  States  shall  be  applicable 
to  articles  imported  from  any  foreign  country  they 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  products  of  such  country 
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whether  imported  directly  from  the  country  of  pro- 
duction or  otherwise.  To  secure  information  to 
assist  the  President  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  by  this  section,  and  the  officers 
of  the  government  in  the  administration  of  the  cus- 
toms laws,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
employ  such  persons  as  may  be  required. 

Section  Three 

That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  abrogate  or  in  any  manner  impair 
or  affect  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  commercial 
reciprocity  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Cuba  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
December,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  or  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  heretofore  passed  for 
the  execution  of  the  same. 

The  minimum  rate  is  the  dutiable  and  free  lists  as 
they  are  in  the  present  law. 

This  section  has  compelled  many  of  the  great  na- 
tions to  make  their  tariffs  more  favorable  to  us. 

Bounties  are  gifts  or  rewards  from  the  general 
government  for  services  which  are  or  will  be  for  the 
public  benefit;  and  without  which  assistance  cer- 
tain industries  and  lines  of  business  could  not  other- 
wise be  established. 

Subsidies  are  similar  gifts  to  enable  our  people  to 
build  and  operate  steamships  and  other  vessels,  and 
so  carry  our  own  mails  and  our  own  merchandise, 
instead  of  relying  on  other  nations  to  do  it  for  us 
to  our  great  loss  and  disadvantage. 
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Reciprocity  is  an  arrangement  or  agreement  be- 
tween our  own  nation  and  another  nation  by  which 
we  agree  to  admit,  free  of  duty,  certain  articles 
which  we  need,  but  which  we  cannot  raise  or  pro- 
duce here;  and  in  return  the  other  nation  admits  to 
its  ports,  free  of  duty,  certain  articles  which  we  pro- 
duce and  which  they  need,  but  cannot  produce  in 
their  own  land. 

Illustration:  Brazil  produces  great  quantities  of 
coffee  and  rubber,  but  does  not  produce  flour  or  ma- 
chinery. We  cannot  produce  coffee  and  rubber,  but 
we  have  a  surplus  of  flour  and  machinery.  We  ad- 
mit free  of  duty  their  coffee  and  rubber,  and  they  ad- 
mit free  of  duty  our  flour  and  machinery,  both  na- 
tions are  benefited.  Their  home  productions  are 
greatly  increased,  their  markets  enlarged  and  the 
laborers  of  each  country  find  additional  work  and 
improved  wages  at  home. 

Excise  duties  or  internal  revenue  are  duties  levied 
on  certain  home  products,  such  as  tobacco,  liquors, 
etc.  It  is  the  source  of  nearly  one-half  of  our  na- 
tional income.  An  examination  of  the  internal  reve- 
nue laws  will  disclose  quite  a  range  of  taxation,  yet 
outside  the  tax  on  liquors,  tobacco  and  corporations, 
very  little  revenue  is  derived.  The  taxing  power  of 
the  government  has  been  used  to  prohibit  certain 
things,  as  for  example,  the  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound 
on  adulterated  butter,  or  10  per  cent  on  the  issue 
of  bank  notes  other  than  national.  Such  taxes 
amount  to  an  actual  prohibition. 

There  is  a  division  of  opinion  on  this  form  of  reve- 
nue as  on  the  tariff,  but  not  so  pronounced. 
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Customs  duties  and  internal  revenue  are  some 
times  called  indirect  taxation  because  no  one  is  com- 
pelled to  use  the  articles  upon  which  the  duties  are 
laid. 

Direct  taxation  is  levied  on  the  individual  or  his 
property.  In  order  to  levy  a  direct  tax,  the  amount 
is  divided  among  the  states  according  to  the  popu- 
lation at  the  last  census.  The  states  collect  their 
allotments  and  covers  them  into  the  United  States 
treasury. 

In  certain  cases  where  goods  are  imported  they 
are  withdrawn  from  the  warehouse  and  exported. 
This  is  called  exporting  foreign  goods.  In  this  case 
if  the  duty  has  been  paid  the  exporter  receives  a 
drawback  or  repayment  of  such  duties.  There  was 
paid  in  drawbacks  last  year  over  six  million  dollars. 

There  is  also  a  very  large  amount  of  foreign  goods 
shipped  through  the  United  States  to  other  coun- 
tries, over  150  millions  last  year.  These  goods  are 
sealed  up  in  cars  and  sent  over  our  railroads;  it  is 
called  transporting  in  bond. 

Sometimes  domestic  goods  exported  are  returned. 
This  is  called  re-importation  and  there  are  no  duties 
charged  unless  the  goods  are  subject  to  internal 
revenue. 

Under  certain  rulings  of  the  treasury  there  are 
large  quantities  of  Canadian  products  sent  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  from  there  sent  to  other  coun- 
tries. Also  large  amounts  of  grain  are  sent  here 
from  Canada  and  ground  into  flour  and  exported 
to  foreign  countries. 

This  is  called  grinding  in  transit.     All  the  above 
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are  held  to  strict  rules  and  our  government  charges 
a  small  per  cent  to  cover  expenses. 

There  are  also  bonded  warehouses  where  goods 
are  manufactured  in  bond.  Imported  goods  are 
manufactured  with  or  without  domestic  goods  and, 
when  exported,  all  the  foreign  material  which  has 
been  used  gets  a  drawback.  In  other  words,  the 
amount  of  duty  that  has  been  paid,  is  paid  back,  less 
one  per  cent  for  trouble.  This  drawback  is  used 
in  many  instances  and  is  a  great  help  in  assisting 
to  secure  foreign  trade.  All  this  is  done  to  get  labor 
for  our  people.  Wheat  ground  in  transit  furnishes 
freight  to  our  railroads  and  business  for  our  mills. 
It  injures  no  industry  while  furnishing  labor  to  our 
own  working  men. 

Ports  of  entry  are  certain  seaboard  cities  or  towns 
designated  by  law  where  foreign  imports  may  be 
received.  To  deliver  foreign  imports  at  any  other 
than  these  ports  of  entry  would  be  unlawful  and 
severely  punished.  It  would  be  smuggling.  Such 
imports  are  taken  to  government  warehouses  and 
held  for  withdrawal.  These  are  called  bonded  ware- 
houses. For  convenience  there  are  ports  of  entry 
established  in  the  interior,  the  imports  being  sent 
there  in  bonded  cars. 

Free  Ports  are  those  ports  where  ships  of  all 
nations  can  enter  on  payment  of  moderate  dues  and 
load  or  unload  in  general  bonded  warehouses.  No 
duties  are  paid  unless  goods  are  sold  in  the  markets 
where  the  ports  are  located.  Such  ports  are  a  great 
convenience. 

Warehouse  System  is  a  plan  to  assist  the  import- 
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er.  When  importations  are  made  they  are  placed  in 
government  warehouses  and  the  importer  is  per- 
mitted to  pay  the  custom  duties  as  he  sells  the  im- 
ported products.  In  this  manner  he  can  do  more 
business  with  less  money.  He  pays  the  government 
enough  for  storage  to  cover  expenses.  This  system 
dates  back  to  1733  in  England,  when  that  nation  had 
a  protective  tariff. 

In  making  treaties  the  term  "most  favored  nation" 
is  frequently  used.  This  means  that  no  other  nation 
will  be  granted  more  favors  than  the  contracting 
nation.  This  clause  has  great  significance  in  tariff 
controversies  between  governments. 

The  rules  and  regulations  governing  imports  and 
exports  are  both  rigid  and  exacting  in  all  responsible 
governments.  Some,  more  than  others,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  practical  and  fair.  Sometimes  as  in 
the  case  of  Germany,  with  our  meats :  whsle  the 
duties  were  not  unfair,  the  rules  of  inspection  made 
the  importation  of  meats  almost  prohibitive. 

France  undertook  to  make  our  exporters  trouble 
also.  The  requirements  of  the  pure  food  law  and 
the  minimum  and  maximum  tariff  power  soon 
brought  a  change  in  both  these  nations. 

The  policy  of  this  country  is  to  assist  exportation 
in  every  way  possible.  Our  foreign  consuls  are 
intelligent  and  watchful  and  their  reports  to  the 
state  department  are  filled  with  suggestions  regard- 
ing our  commerce.  It  is  also  the  settled  and  deter- 
mined policy  of  republican  administrations  to  do 
nothing  that  will  injure  our  home  market.  That  is, 
to  make  no  effort  to  exchange  our  home  market  for 
a  foreign  market. 
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To  keep  our  home  market  intact  and  to  get  what 
foreign  markets  we  can,  is  exactly  what  all  nations 
are  trying  to  do.  The  old  doctrine  that  we  must 
buy  of  a  nation  in  order  to  sell  to  it  has  been  shown 
erroneous  in  all  cases.  England  has  for  years  bought 
more  than  it  has  sold.  Last  year  we  were  the  only 
nation  that  sold  more  than  it  bought.  We  can  only 
sell  what  other  people  want,  and  they  will  buy 
whether  we  buy  of  them  or  not. 

NOTE. — The  above  information  and  definitions  are  but  a 
small  per  cent  of  what  the  reader  should  know  about  this 
subject.  However  it  is  all  that  space  will  permit  in  this  work. 
For  full  and  detailed  information  let  the  reader  send  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  Washintgon  D.  C,  and  ask  for  copies 
of  the  customs  regulations  and  internal  revenue  laws.  These 
two  documents  are  sent  free  and  will  make  interesting  read- 
ing. 


CHAPTER  II 

Abraham  Lincoln  said :  "The  tariff  is  a  question  of  national 
housekeeping.  It  is  to  the  Government  what  replenishing  the 
meal  tub  is  to  the  family." 

Ever  since  responsible  governments  began,  the 
question  of  securing  funds  to  defray  expenses  has 
been  a  constant  source  of  discussion  and  experi- 
ment. Experience  along  these  lines  has,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  simplified  the  methods  and  distributed 
more  evenly  the  burdens,  yet  the  same  questions 
are  being  discussed  and  new  experiments  tried  at 
the  present  time.  Notwithstanding  these  valuable 
lessons  of  the  past,  no  system  has  been  developed 
for  procuring  such  revenue  that  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  all  concerned.  Because  of  this,  the  people 
of  every  country  are  divided  into  factions,  or  par- 
ties, each  striving  to  have  their  particular  views  on 
this  subject  adopted  as  the  national  policy. 

Since  governments  ceased  to  plunder  each  other, 
internal  and  external  duties  have  been  the  source 
of  the  greater  part  of  public  revenues.  These  two 
sources  have  received  in  the  past  and  will  continue 
to  receive  in  the  future,  more  careful  consideration 
than  any  other  problem  of  government.  Xow  that 
steam  and  electricity  have  brought  all  nations  more 
closely  together,  the  importance  of  international 
trade  or  commerce  from  which  customs  duties  are 
derived  is  becoming  more  fully  recognized  and  more 
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carefully  guarded  and  its  details  more  sharply  de- 
fined. 

These  international  exchanges  that  the  governing 
power  of  each  country  watch  with  such  jealous  care 
are  forcing  to  the  front  a  more  systematic  and  com- 
prehensive adjustment  of  such  problems  than  has 
heretofore  been  deemed  necessary.  The  near  future 
promises  much  in  this  direction  and  a  diligent  study 
of  the  entire  subject  cannot  be  too  frequently  urged. 

This  question  that  we  call  the  tariff  has  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  controversy  and  disagreement  in 
this  country  since  the  founding  of  our  government 
and  is  apparently  no  nearer  a  settlement  now  than 
when  first  begun. 

The  fact  that  funds  for  the  support  of  government 
must  be  secured  in  some  manner  is  recognized  by 
all.  Since  it  can  no  longer  be  obtained  by  conquest, 
it  must  come  through  other  channels  and  the  civil- 
ized world  has  settled  upon  internal  revenue  and 
customs  duties  as  the  best  and  most  certain  sources 
for  this  necessary  fund.  All  the  nations  of  the, 
earth  are  now  diligently  experimenting  as  to  the 
best  methods  through  which  they  may  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  revenue  with  the  least  burden 
to  their  people.  While  these  methods  may  differ 
in  each  government,  the  central  idea  regarding  the 
sources  of  this  revenue  remains  the  same.  To  un-^ 
derstand  these  methods,  the  effects  of  their  applica- 
tion, and  the  final  results  upon  producer  and  con- 
sumer, is  to  know  all  about  what  is  usually  called 
the  tariff.  Under  this  general  term  may  be  found 
more  hard  study,  more  disagreements  and  less  real 
knowledge  than  in  any  other  economic  question.  It- 
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is  the  prime  source  of  more  contention,  more  argu- 
ment and  less  finalities  than  all  other  government 
problems  combined. 

Information  Difficult  to  Find 

It  is  a  singular  and  most  lamentable  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  our  people  get  their  ideas  and  be- 
liefs regarding  the  tariff  by  inheritance.  It  comes 
to  them  as  a  sort  of  heirloom,  like  silver  spoons  or  a 
grandfather's  clock,  as  something  to  be  preserved 
and  kept  in  the  family.  In  other  words,  the  young 
man  generally  votes  as  his  father,  or  other  relatives 
or  friends  or  without  consulting  his  own  opinions, 
if  he  has  any.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the 
confused  condition  in  which  all  information  on  this 
subject  exists.  The  young  man,  or  any  one  else, 
who  is  really  seeking  information  on  the  tariff  in 
order  to  vote  intelligently  will  have  great  difficulty 
in  finding  it.  If  he  goes  to  the  newspapers,  he  will 
find,  as  a  rule,  brief  editorials  filled  with  prejudice 
and  misinformation.  If  he  listens  to  speeches  or 
debates,  he  will  hear  party  bias  and  political  ex- 
aggerations, and  should  he  turn  to  books,  he  will 
soon  discover  that  the  authors  have  assumed  that 
he  is  already  familiar  with  the  rudiments  and  gen- 
eral character  of  the  subject,  and,  as  a  result,  he  gets 
only  fine  spun  theories  and  ponderous  deductions 
from  advanced  economists.  Of  course,  he  becomes 
discouraged,  gives  up  the  attempt  and  votes  the 
family  ticket.  The  writer  passed  through  this  iden- 
tical experience  and  in  later  years,  when  he  found 
the  family  ticket  was  wrong,  determined  to  prepare 
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something  plain  and  brief  on  the  rudiments  of  the 
tariff  that  might  be  of  service  to  those  in  a  similar 
situation. 

Tariff  Contention  Simplified 

The  position  taken  in  this  work  is,  that  the  tariff 
controversy  should  be  simplified  and  brought  down 
"to  the  real  matter  of  contention.  All  this  fog  and 
mystery  should  be  eliminated  and  the  points  at 
issue  clearly  and  plainly  stated. 

The  truth  is  there  are  but  two  basic  propositions  f^ 
to  the  tariff:  Jpne,  the  method  of  applying  the  ' 
amount  of  duty  imposed.  Two,  are  these  duties 
added  to  the  price  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  arti- 
cles of  similar  lines?  In  these  two  propositions 
lie  the  substance  of  the  tariff  question.  Years  of 
biased  and  ignorant  discussion  has  loaded  the  tariff 
with  all  sorts  of  fads,  political  misrepresentation 
and  foolish  deductions,  until  the  principles  involved 
are  lost  sight  of  almost  entirely.  Out  of  this  chaotic 
accumulation  these  two  points  will  be  selected  and 
fully  discussed. 

Webster  says  that  a  "tariff  is  a  list  or  table  of 
goods  with  the  duties  or  customs  to  be  paid  for  the 
same,  either  on  importations  or  exportations."  This 
definition  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  The  word  "tariff"  as  now 
used  reaches  far  beyond  a  mere  schedule  of  charges 
and  is  at  the  present  time  an  economic  phrase  that 
is  testing  the  intelligence  and  statesmanship  of  the 
world.  These  apparently  simple  schedules  of 
amounts  go  far  beyond  the  check  book  and  enter 
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into  the  life  and  business  of  all  peoples  and  all 
nations.  While  the  main  principles  of  the  tariff 
will  remain,  conditions  which  are  ever  changing 
will  force  new  schedules  and  different  applications. 
"While  these  schedules  are  plain  and  simple  and 
have  the  appearance  of  ordinary  bookkeeping,  the 
results  of  their  application  may  produce  industrial 
ruin  and  disaster  throughout  the  land.  Because 
of  this  the  wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  every  na- 
tion is  now,  and  has  been  for  generations,  concen- 
trated  in  an  effort  to  so  determine  these  schedules 
that  the  results  may  prove  a  benefit  instead  of  an 
injury.  In  this  effort  each  nation  seeks  to  obtain 
advantage  for  its  own  people,  because  the  black 
flag  is  always  flying  in  this  commercial  warfare. 
Nearly  every  nation  holds  certain  natural  advan- 
tages which  it  makes  the  most  of.  These  may 
consist  of  some  products  that  other  nations  do  not 
have,  like  the  potash  of  Germany,  or,  cheaper  trans- 
portation, like  the  shipping  of  England,  or  other 
advantages  of  a  similar  character,  all  of  which  are 
carefully  considered  when  making  these  tariff 
schedules. 

Divisions  of  the  Tariff 

This  long  continued  discussion  over  the  tariff 
has  developed  several  methods  of  arranging  and  ap- 
plying duties  to  these  schedules.  Each  of  these 
methods  has  become  the  basis  for  political  par- 
ties or  divisions,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  other 
responsible  governments.  To  study  these  sched- 
ules, compare  them,  seek  out  the  reasons  for  their 
differences  and  ascertain  the  true  results  upon  the 
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welfare  of  the  people,  is  not  an  easy  task,  hence  but 
few  learn  it  thoroughly.  The  rule  stands,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  know  the  least  concerning 
the  tariff,  can  talk  the  most  about  it. 

These  different  methods  of  applying  tariff  duties 
may  be  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Free  trade. 

2.  A  tariff  for  protection  to  home  industry. 

3.  A  tariff  for  revenue  and  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only. 

A  brief  analysis  of  these  different  propositions 
will  be  proper  at  this  point. 

Free  Trade 

With  free  trade  there  are  no  tariff  schedules,  be- 
cause no  tariff  duties  are  collected.  Its  advocates 
contend  that  all  trade  and  commerce  should  be  free 
and  unrestricted.  Under  free  trade  any  or  all  for- 
eign products,  raw  or  manufactured,  could  be  sent 
to  this  country  and  sold  in  competition  with  our 
own  products,  in  our  own  markets  without  cost  to 
the  importer.  At  the  present  time,  however,  free^ 
trade  stands  discredited  and  repudiated  by  every 
government.  There  is  not  a  single  one  that  puts 
this  doctrine  into  actual  practice.  England  is 
sometimes  called  a  free  trade  nation,  but  it  is  not, 
as  will  be  shown  later.  So  much  has  been  said 
about  free  trade  by  the  southern  section  of  this 
country,  that  many  suppose  we  have  given  it  a 
trial,  and  they  argue  from  past  experience.  So  we 
did  for  a  few  years  under  the  old  Confederation 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  our  present  Federal 
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Constitution.  In  colonial  times,  while  this  coun- 
try was  subject  to  England,  all  laws  governing 
trade  were  made  by  the  English  Parliament  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  England.  Manufactures  were 
prohibited  among  the  colonies,  and  the  people  were 
compelled  to  exchange  raw  material  for  English 
wares.  This  was  one  of  the  prime  causes  that 
brought  about  the  American  revolution. 

From  1776  to  1789,  the  date  of  the  adoption  of 
our  present  Constitution,  this  country  lived  under 
a  form  of  government  called  the  Confederation. 
Under  this  plan  the  several  states  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  regulation  of  their  own  commerce.  The 
government  at  that  period  cut  a  sorry  figure  in 
matters  of  finance  and  trade,  or  anything  else  ap- 
parently. What  little  power  it  had  was  lodged  in 
Congress,  consisting  of  a  single  body  and  its  offi- 
cers. Each  state  was  independent  of  all  others  and 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  demands  of  Con- 
gress. While  the  Confederation  could  run  in  debt, 
it  had  no  power  to  tax  the  states  for  payment.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  this  country  came  the 
nearest  to  free  trade  that  it  ever  has. 

Federal  Constitution 

Conditions  continued  to  go  from  bad  to  worse 
until  Washington  and  other  old  patriots,  fearing 
the  fruits  of  the  war  for  independence  would  be 
lost  entirely,  called  a  convention  of  the  states  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  forming  a  "more  perfect 
Union."  The  result  of  that  convention  was  our 
present  federal  Constitution.  It  appears  from  this, 
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that  the  only  time  the  policy  of  free  trade  was 
tested,  it  proved  a  complete  failure.  The  federal 
Constitution  changed  all  this  and  the  very  first 
power  granted  to  Congress  was  the  power  to  "lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  general  welfare  of  the  Unitel  States."  An- 
other and  related  power  of  Congress,  granted  for 
the  very  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  "provide  for  the 
general  welfare/'  is  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  several  states  and  with  foreign 
nations. 

It  is  very  significant  that  the  first  act  of  the  very 
first  Congress,  aside  from  the  act  providing  for  the 
organization  of  Congress  itself,  was  one  with  the 
following  preamble: 

"Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
government,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise  imported :  Be  it 
enacted,  etc." 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  James  Madison,  af- 
terwards President  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
known  in  history  as  "the  father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." This  act  plainly  declares  for  protection  to 
home  industry  and  the  right  to  levy  and  collect 
duties  for  that  purpose,  yet  there  are  those  who 
assume  that  such  an  act  was  unconstitutional.  One 
would  suppose  that  the  framers  of  this  Constitu- 
tion ought  to  have  known  its  powers.  Granting  as 
we  must  that  the  government  has  the  right  and 
power  to  collect  customs  duties,  this  entire  tariff 
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contention  is  limited,  therefore,  to  the  amount  and 
application  of  these  tariff  schedules.  This  fact  sim- 
plifies the  examination  of  the  matter  very  mate- 
rially. 

Protection 

The  Republican  party  since  its  formation  has 
advocated  the  doctrine  of  protection  to  home  in- 
dustry. Under  this  doctrine  these  tariff  schedules 
are  so  arranged  as  to  levy  a  duty  on  all  imported 
products  that  we  can  produce,  and  admit,  free  of 
duty,  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  products  that  we  cannot 
produce.  For  example,  tea,  coffee,  spices,  etc., 
would  be  admitted  duty  free,  because  we  cannot 
produce  them,  while  wool,  lemons,  cloth,  steel,  etc., 
would  pay  a  duty  because  we  can  produce  them. 
The  Republican  party  claims  each  nation  should 
care  for  its  own  people.  That  each  should  develop 
its  own  resources  to  the  limit  and  thereby  furnish 
employment  to  its  own  citizens.  In  other  words, 
each  nation  should  do  its  own  work  and  furnish  its 
own  people  with  home-made  products  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. This  would  keep  money  at  home  and  our 
own  people  at  work.  This  is  the  real  essence  of 
protection  to  home  industry  and  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  Republican  party.  This  policy  has  prevailed 
in  this  country  since  1R6l  with  fhe  exception  ni 
years  under  Presfrftetit  Cleveland. 


12^^          Specific  and  Ad  Valorem  Duties 

It  may  be  proper  at  this  time  to  explain  more 
fully  the  two  principal  methods  by  which  these  du- 
ties are  levied.  One  is  specific  and  the  other  ad 
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valorem.  A  specific  duty  is  a  certain  amount  upon 
any  article  of  a  particular  kind,  or  upon  a  specified 
quantity  of  a  commodity,  a  fixed  amount  by  the 
yard,  foot,  gallon,  etc.  Republican  policy  enforces 
a  specific  duty  wherever  possible,  claiming  it  to  be 
more  uniform,  more  stable  and  giving  little  oppor- 
tunity for  fraud. 

An  ad  valorem  duty  is  a  certain  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  imports,  usually  reckoned  on  the  cost  price. 
The  Democratic  party  advocates  an  ^H  valorem 
duty  because  it  claims  the  per  cent  of  duties 
should  always  be  given  to  indicate  its  real  amount. 
While  this  idea  is  sound,  it  opens  the  way  for  a 
constant  temptation  to  undervalue  importations 
and  thereby  defraud  the  government  and  unsettle 
values.  The  cheaper  the  goods,  the  less  duties,  is 
a  fact  that  seems  never  to  be  overlooked.  Besides 
this,  an  ad  valorem  duty  that  may  be  correct  today, 
may  become  an  absurdity  tomorrow.  For  exam- 
ple, a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  cloth  at  one  dollar 
value  may  be  just  and  proper,  but  with  a  decline 
in  price  to  60c  in  value,  a  25  per  cent  duty  might 
prove  a  decided  wrong. 

Republican  Party  and  Protection 

The  Republican  party  contends  that  protection  is 
necessary  to  give  time  for  the  development  of  our 
national  resources  without  interference  from  other 
countries.  Also  that  certain  industries  that  can 
be  developed  from  raw  material  that  we  do  not  pro- 
duce, demand  a  like  protection.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  we  manufacture  more  silk  goods  than 
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England  and  France  combined,  and  yet  we  do  not 
produce  a  single  pound  of  the  raw  material.  In 
1910  we  imported  more  than  $66,000,000  of  raw 
silk,  duty  free.  We  have  over  500  silk  factories  in 
this  country,  and  paid  out  more  than  $26,000,000 
in  wages  that  year.  Nothing  but  the  wise  provisions 
of  a  protective  tariff  could  bring  about  such  results. 
During  this  same  year  we  imported  $32,000,000  in 
manufactured  silks  and  collected  a  duty  on  these 
imports  of  more  than  $18,000,000.  The  rich  bought 
these  goods  because  the  home-made  silks  did  not 
please  them.  They  contributed  $18,000,000  toward 
the  expenses  of  our  government  for  the  privilege 
of  wearing  foreign  made  silks,  as  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do.  This  is  a  lively  example  of  the  many 
benefits  this  nation  receives  from  a  protective  tariff. 
Again  in  1861  we  were  paying  England  $170.00 
per  ton  for  ordinary  iron  rails  fo'r  our  railroads.  We 
placed  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  imported  rails  in 
1867  and  began  to  manufacture  in  this  country.  We 
invented  better  methods  of  manufacturing  and  took 
advantage  of  foreign  improvements  and  today  are 
selling  the  best  steel  rail  in  the  world  for  $28.00 
per  ton.  In  both  cases  foreign  manufactures  were 
prevented  by  tariff  duties  from  dumping  their  prod- 
ucts at  a  ruinous  price  in  our  market  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  our  industries.  We  now  make 
more  steel  rails  and  more  silks  than  any  other  na- 
tion and  what  is  far  better  we  sell  the  bulk  of  these 
products  to  our  own  people.  The  reason  is  plain, 
\ve  do  our  own  work  in  our  own  way,  without  in- 
terference and  that  fact  furnishes  the  wages  and  the 
money  to  buy  with. 
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During  the  50  years  that  the  doctrine  of  protec- 
tion has  been  applied  to  our  commercial  transac- 
tions, every  single  protected  article  has  been  mate- 
rially reduced  in  price,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
wages  of  our  laboring  people  have  been  advanced. 
This  condition  will  always  obtain  where  a  protec- 
tive tariff  is  intelligently  applied. 

Democratic  Party  and  Revenue  Tariff 

The  Democratic  party  advocates  a  tariff  for  reve-- 
nue  and  sometimes  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  While 
these  two  methods  are  usually  classed  as  one,  yet  a 
close  analysis  will  disclose  a  wide  difference.  Un- 
der a  tariff  for  revenue,  there  would  be  a  small  free 
list  and  the  remainder  of  the  imports  would  be  di- 
vided into  schedules  and  the  duties  levied  by  ad 
valorem. 

The  rule  of  applying  this  is  to  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  revenue  with  the  least  amount  of  duty. 

With  the  Least  Amount  of  Duty 

For  example,  if  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  a  product 
would  bring  a  revenue  of  one  million,  and  a  duty  of 
15  per  cent  would  increase  imports  so  as  to  secure 
two  millions,  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  would  be  ap- 
plied regardless  of  the  greater  value  of  imports,  or 
the  possible  destruction  of  our  industries.  In  the 
framing  and  application  of  tariff  schedules  under  a 
tariff  for  revenue,  the  idea  of  protection  is  not  only 
ignored,  but  avoided,  whenever  possible.  The 
Walker  tariff  of  1846  was  a  revenue  tariff  and  the 
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only  one  of  the  kind  this  government  ever  had.  Be- 
ginning with  a  free  list  of  only  twelve  articles,  it 
divided  the  balance  of  imports  into  different  classes 
and  levied  on  these  classes  an  ad  valorem  duty 
ranging  from  5  to  100  per  cent.  This  measure  sur- 
vived until  1861  with  some  amendments,  when  it 
was  repealed  by  the  first  Republican  protective 
tariff.  This  measure  owes  its  long  life  to  many 
things  aside  from  its  alleged  excellence.  We  had 
war  with  Mexico ;  gold  was  discovered  in  California, 
and  a  prolonged  famine  in  Europe,  together  with 
the  Crimean  war,  all  combined  to  maintain  prices 
and  prevent  financial  difficulties. 

The  intense  and  bitter  feeling  over  the  slavery 
question,  coupled  with  the  danger  signals  of  treason 
and  rebellion,  also  furnished  the  people  with  suffi- 
cient trouble  without  tariff  agitation.  The  real 
ending  of  this  measure  was  the  disastrous  panic  of 
1857,  for  which  it  was  clearly  responsible. 

Other  Tariffs 

A  tariff  for  revenue  only  would  place  a  duty  on 
such  imports  as  were  not  produced  in  this  country 
and  admit  free  of  duty  all  imports  similar  to  those 
produced  by  our  people.  It  would  furnish  no  pro- 
tection whatever  to  any  of  our  industries.  Eng- 
land at  the  present  time  has  such  a  tariff.  In  some 
localities  the  Democratic  party  advocates  a  tariff 
for  revenue  with  incidental  protection.  This  is  sim- 
ply a  revenue  tariff  stated  in  a  different  form.  It 
means  that  the  little  duty  levied  on  goods  that 
should  be  protected  can  be  made  use  of  as  far  as 
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it  goes.  These  three  methods  are  nothing  but  left- 
handed  free  trade.  Absolute  free  trade  brings  no 
revenue  and  affords  no  protection.  These  revenue 
methpds  bring  a  revenue  but  afford  no  protection 
that  can  be  avoided.  The  real  object  of  all  these 
revenue  measures  is  to  destroy  protection  to  home 
industry  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  revenue. 

South  Opposes  Protection 

An  examination  of  the  history  of  the  past  will  dis- 
close the  real  reason  why  the  Democratic  party  is 
such  a  bitter  opponent  of  protection.  While  the 
South  was  experimenting  with  the  production  of 
cotton,  New  England  was  busy  extending  its  ship- 
ping interests.  Hoping  to  manufacture  cotton  at 
home  with  slave  labor,  the  leading  men  of  the  South 
were  protectionists.  Calhoun  made  an  unanswer- 
able speech  in  favor  of  protection.  In  the  meantime 
New  England  hoped  to  reap  great  benefits  from  its 
foreign  trade  and  commerce  and  such  men  as  Daniel 
Webster  were  free  traders.  The  position  on  these 
questions  in  both  sections  was  founded  in  pure  sel- 
fishness. Soon,  however,  the  South  learned  that  a 
slave  could  not  be  made  a  profitable  mill  hand,  and 
as  a  result,  their  cotton  must  be  sold  in  the  raw 
state.  New  England  became  aware  at  about  the 
same  time  that  it  could  not  compete  on  the  high 
seas  with  England,  and  concluded  to  use  its  vast 
water  power  in  manufacturing.  Webster  and  the 
North  became  protectionists  and  the  South  became 
free  traders,  this  change  being  the  result  of  selfish- 
ness also.  The  contention  over  the  tariff  became  so 
pronounced  that  in  1832  Calhoun  and  his  followers 
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declared  that  it  was  unconstitutional  to  levy  cus- 
toms duties  for  protection  to  home  industry,  and 
South  Carolina  passed  an  ordinance  that  after  a 
given  date  the  government  should  not  be  permitted 
to  collect  duties  in  any  of  the  ports  of  that  state. 
Military  preparations  were  started  in  South  Caro- 
lina to  enforce  this  ordinance,  but  President  Jack- 
son took  measures  to  prevent  a  serious  outbreak. 
This  difficulty  is  known  as  Nullification  because  it 
nullified  a  statute  law  of  the  United  States.  From 
the  days  of  nullification  to  the  present,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  contended  against  protection. 

"When  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  established, 
it  embodied  in  its  constitution  the  following  pro- 
vision :  "Nor  shall  any  duties  or  taxes  on  importa- 
tions from  foreign  nations  be  laid  to  promote  or  to 
foster  any  branch  of  industry."  In  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1892  is  in  this  plank:  "\Ye  declare  it  to 
be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Democratic  party 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  constitutional 
power  to  impose  and  collect  tariff  duties  except  for 
the  purposes  of  revenue  only."  Champ  Clark,  pres- 
ent speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
candidate  for  the  nomination  of  President,  declared 
in  a  speech  March  31,  1897,  "I  would  destroy  every 
custom-house  in  America.  *  *  *  If  I  had  my  way 
today,  sir,  I  would  tear  them  all  down  from  turret 
to  foundation  stone,  for  from  the  beginning  they 
have  been  nothing  but  a  den  of  robbers." 

Reasons  for  Free  Trade 

These  excerpts  are  given  to  disclose  the  real  sen- 
timents of  the  Democratic  party  regarding  tariff  du- 
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ties.  The  reason  for  this  position  lies  in  the  export 
value  of  the  cotton  crop  and  the  advantage  that  the 
South  seeks  in  its  sale.  Had  there  never  been  a 
cotton  crop,  there  would  have  been  no  civil  war. 
For  many  years,  cotton  has  been  the  great  export 
money  crop  of  this  nation.  Last  year  the  export 
value  of  cotton  was  $450,000,000.  This  product  can 
receive  no  benefit  from  a  protective  tariff.  This  has 
been  the  one  great  product  of  the  South.  Conditions 
are  changing  in  that  regard  now,  but  for  gener- 
ations everything  has  given  way  for  the  cotton  crop. 
After  this  crop  was  made  and  sold,  came  the  point 
where  the  "shoe  pinched."  Under  a  protective  tariff 
the  South  was  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  on  whatever 
it  bought  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  this  cot- 
ton. If  it  bought  the  goods  abroad,  it  paid  a  duty 
before  the  goods  could  be  brought  home.  If  it 
bought  the  goods  in  the  North  it  bought  in  a  pro- 
tected market.  What  the  South  wanted  and  still  is 
determined  to  have,  is  an  opportunity  to  sell  its  cot—, 
ton  in  a  foreign  market,  purchase,  with  money  re- 
ceived, foreign  goods  and  bring  them  into  this  coun- 
try with  the  payment  of  little  or  no  duties.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  South  seeks  to  destroy  protec- 
tion and  insists  on  free  trade  or  revenue  duties. 

The  real  object  of  a  protective  tariff  is  to  keep  out 
foreign  imports  to  the  end  that  our  own  people  may 
do  their  own  work.  The  avowed  object  of  a  revenue 
tariff  or  free  trade  is  to  invite  foreign  importations 
in  order  that  some  other  people  may  do  this  work 
for  us.  The  trifling  duties  under  a  revenue  tariff  can- 
not afford  adequate  protection  in  any  case,  for  the 
reason  that  a  duty  that  does  not  fully  protect  is  of 
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no  practical  use.  It  must  be  ample  and  complete. 
For  example,  if  it  requires  a  six  foot  fence  to  keep 
the  cattle  out  of  the  corn  field,  a  three  foot  fence 
would  be  no  better  than  no  fence  at  all.  There  is 
no  such  thing  in  practice  as  partial  protection. 

Are  Duties  Added  to  the  Price? 

There  is  another  angle  to  this  tariff  controversy 
that  requires  the  most  careful  examination.  It  is 
the  incessant  charge  by  the  Democratic  party  that 
the  duties  paid  are  not  only  charged  to  the  imported 
goods,  but  also  to  the  home  products  of  a  similar 
character.  To  illustrate,  if  an  Englishman  exports 
a  suit  of  clothes  valued  in  that  market  at  $20  with 
a  fair  profit,  and  th£  duty  paid  is  $5,  he  would  add 
that  to  the  original  price  of  the  suit  and  place  it  on 
our  market  at  $25.  But  it  does  not  stop  there.  It 
is  claimed  that  every  American  manufacturer  of 
clothing  would  add  $5  to  the  price  of  his  $20  suits 
and  the  consumer  would  be  made  to  pay  $25  for 
them.  The  domestic  manufacturers  of  clothing 
knowing  that  the  importer  must  sell  for  $25,  deliber- 
ately advance  their  price  to  that  figure  and  hold  up 
the  consumer  for  it.  At  this  point  the  "robber  tariff'' 
and  the  "mother  of  trusts"  and  similar  denuncia- 
tions come  in.  These  catchy  phrases  are  easy  to 
make,  while  an  answer  is  often  difficult,  not  for 
want  of  being  full  and  complete,  but  because  it  re- 
quires time  and  attention  and  intelligence  sufficient 
to  comprehend  the  reply. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  who  pays  the  duties  col- 
lected at  the  custom  houses  at  all.  These  duties  cut 
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no  figure  as  will  be  shown  later.  The  real  proposi- 
tion is,  are  these  duties  added  to  the  price  of  the 
home  product.  The  duties  paid  at  the  custom 
houses  go  into  the  national  treasury  and  are  used 
for  national  expenses  that  must  be  provided  for  in 
some  manner.  If  the  national  expenses  are  paid  for 
by  these  duties,  it  saves  the  collection  of  this  amount 
in  some  other  manner,  and  hence  can  do  no  harm. 
But  if  these  duties  are  added  to  the  home  products  in 
similar  lines,  then  the  producers  get  this  increased 
price  and  the  national  treasury  gets  none.  The 
Democratic  party  claims  it  is  added  to  all  domestic 
products  of  like  character,  while  the  Republican 
party  claims  it  is  not,  only  under  certain  conditions. 
President  Cleveland  made  the  broad  statement  that 
"home  products  were  increased  in  price  by  precisely 
the  amount  of  the  tariff  duties."  Neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  has  been  able  to  make  that  charge 
good  by  any  tangible  evidence. 

Mr.  Elaine's  Statement 

It  is  well  to  treat  this  matter  with  sincerity,  be- 
cause it  is  the  vital  point  in  this  tariff  proposition. 
The  Republican  party  has  never  denied  that  a  duty 
did  not  increase  the  price  of  the  foreign  product.  If 
the  tariff  failed  to  do  this,  it  would  afford  no  protec- 
tion. But  to  assume  that  these  foreign  goods  will 
sell  at  their  old  price,  plus  the  duty,  will  not  hold 
good.  Mr.  Blaine  said: 

"The  effect  of  a  protective  duty  on  the  price  of 
a  commodity  and  to  what  extent  this  duty  is  paid 
by  the  domestic  consumer  of  the  foreign  product  is 
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the  most  difficult  point  to  comprehend  of  all  the 
phases  of  this  subject,  for  the  reason  that  there  can 
be  no  absolute  rule  to  determine  it,  since  so  much 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  trade  and  produc- 
tion, and  these  vary  so  much  in  different  nations 
and  localities,  as  well  as  at  different  times. 

"This  phase  of  the  question,  however,  may  be 
resolved  into  three  conditions:  The  first,  in  which 
the  duty  is  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  second,  that 
in  which  the  duty  is  paid  by  both  producer  and 
consumer  in  various  proportions.  Third,  that  in 
which  it  is  paid  entirely  by  the  foreign  producer. 

"First.  When  a  duty  is  first  placed  upon  an  ar- 
ticle, the  selling  price  is  increased  by  the  amount 
of  the  duty,  and  the  duty  is  paid  by  the  consumer. 
Such  is  generally  the  immediate  effect  of  a  tariff 
either  for  revenue  or  protection.  In  this  case  the 
foreigner  controls  the  market  as  effectively  as  if 
there  were  no  duty,  until  home  production  creates 
competition. 

"Second.  If  home  production  is  stimulated  by 
the  profit  which  a  duty  usually  brings,  competition 
steps  in  and  the  price  declines  as  far  below  the  cost 
of  the  foreign  article  as  the  conditions  of  labor, 
capital  and  resources  will  permit.  In  this  case  the 
duty  is  shared  by  both  producer  and  consumer  in 
different  proportions  as  conditions  vary.  In  this 
class  will  be  found  all  the  American  industries 
gradually  tending  toward  the  third  class,  in  which 
the  entire  duty  is  paid  by  the  foreigner,  who  then 
pays  just  that  much  as  a  license  for  the  privilege  of 
selling  in  our  markets. 

"Third.     When   home   production   equals   or   ex- 
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ceeds  the  foreign  importation,  competition  between 
the  domestic  and  foreign  producer  will  become  so 
sharp  that  the  price  will  decline  more  and  more  as 
the  home  product  is  cheapened  by  improved  and 
more  economical  processes  of  production,  and  the 
importer  will  pay  more  and  more  of  the  duty.  As 
soon  as  the  domestic  price  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
foreign  article  without  the  duty,  then  the  foreign- 
er pays  the  entire  duty,  and  the  domestic  trade 
and  not  the  foreign,  fixes  the  price  of  the  commod- 
ity and  controls  the  market.  By  this  process  com- 
modities are  cheapened  to  the  consumer  by  means 
of  a  protective  tariff,  and  the  country  is  made  richer 
by  the  development  of  her  resources.  These  prin- 
ciples have  all  been  verified  frequently  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  protective  system." 

This  is  a  brief  but  fair  statement  of  the  well  es- 
tablished effects  of  a  protective  tariff. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Proofs — First  Proposition 

"The  test  of  tariff  making  lies  in  applying  duties  to  the 
schedules." — McKinley. 

It  becomes  necessary  at  this  time  to  present  such 
evidence  as  will  fully  sustain  the  first  proposition, 
that  the  manner  of  applying  the  amount  of  duties  to 
the  tariff  schedules  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
factors  connected  with  this  entire  controversy.  Such 
evidence  is  at  hand  and  of  the  most  convincing 
character.  In  fact,  the  proposition  is  established 
completely  by  the  per  cent  of  difference  in  the 
average  rate  of  duty  on  all  imports  under  the  dif- 
ferent tariffs.  From  this  it  is  plainly  shown  that 
the  widely  divergent  views  on  the  tariff  are  based 
on  the  manner  of  applying  these  duties  rather  than 
on  the  amount  of  th(e  duties.  For  example,  under 
the  tariff  for  revenue  act  of  1846  the  average  duty 
on  all  imports  was  23  per  cent.  At  the  same  time 
the  free  list  amounted  to  11  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports.  This  shows  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the 
imports  paid  a  duty.  Since  this  is  the  only  real 
Democratic  tariff  for  revenue  this  country  has 
ever  had  it  is  well  to  study  it  carefully  in  order  to 
know  just  what  kind  of  a  tariff  that  party  is  now 
undertaking  to  force  upon  this  country.  Under  the 
Wilson  bill,  passed  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  term, 
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1894,  that  became  a  law  without  his  signature,  the 
average  on  all  imports  was  21  per  cent.  The  free 
list,  which  included  free  wool,  amounted  to  48  per 
cent.  The  difference  in  these  two  Democratic  bills 
is  very  striking.  The  Wilson  bill  was  a  mongrel 
and  is  only  instructive  as  a  bad  example  of  Demo- 
cratic tariff  tinkering. 

Under  the  McKinley  bill  of  1890,  the  average 
duty  on  all  imports  was  about  23  per  cent,  while 
the  free  list  amounted  to  53  per  cent.  Free  sugar 
increased  this  considerably.  Without  free  sugar 
the  free  list  was  48^  per  cent.  Under  the  Dingley 
bill  of  1897,  the  average  duty  on  all  imports  was  25 
per  cent  with  a  free  list  of  45  per  cent.  Under  the 
Payne  bill,  our  present  tariff,  the  average  duty  is  21 
per  cent  with  a  free  list  of  49  per  cent. 

Taking  the  two  most  representative  bills,  the 
Democratic  bill  of  1846,  and  the  Republican  bill  of 
1907,  we  find  the  two  tariff  doctrines  very 
sharply  joined.  The  revenue  tariff  of  1846  gave  an 
average  duty  of  23  per  cent  and  a  free  list  of  11 
per  cent.  The  protective  tariff  of  1907  gave  an 
average  duty  of  21  per  cent  and  a  free  list  of  49 
per  cent.  These  facts  are  well  worth  a  thorough 
investigation  since  they  contain  the  practical  re- 
sults of  the  two  systems.  Under  the  Payne  bill 
we  imported  in  1910,  $1,547,109,137.  Of  this  $785,- 
750,520  was  dutiable  and  $761,353,117  was  free  of 
duty.  Now,  if  this  same  amount  had  been  imported 
under  the  revenue  law  of  1846  the  free  list  would 
have  been  only  $170,182,005,  and  the  dutiable  $1,- 
376,927,132. 

Under  the  Payne  bill  there  was  collected  $326,- 
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263,093,  while  under  the  tariff  of  1846  there  would 
have  been  collected  $355,835,101,  or  nearly  30  mil- 
lions more.  Here  is  a  valuable  lesson  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  application  of  duties  to  the  tariff  sched- 
ule. Under  one  tariff  there  is  a  dutiable  list  of  51 
per  cent  and  a  free  list  of  49  per  cent  and  326  mil- 
lions in  duties.  Under  the  other  we  have  89  per 
cent  dutiable  and  11  per  cent  free  and  355  mil- 
lions in  duties. 

This  comparison  proves  the  contention  that  the 
most  important  element  in  a  tariff  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  amount  of  duties  is  applied  to  the 
tariff  schedules. 

This  statement  has  never  been  used  before,  but 
it  reaches  a  vital  spot  in  this  tariff  controversy.  It 
shows  how  false  the  cry  of  "robber"  against  a  pro- 
tective tariff  really  is.  Had  the  Democratic  tariff 
for  revenue  of  1846  been  in  operation  in  1910,  it 
would  have  collected  nearly  30  million  more  duties 
than  the  present  protective  tariff  did.  These  fig- 
ures are  authentic  and  this  statement  will  stand. 
In  the  light  of  this  showing  what  becomes  of  this 
"hue  and  cry"  against  a  tariff  for  protection  to  home 
industry?  The  Democratic  party  demands  that  the 
present  duties  shall  be  reduced  and  yet  retain  a  free 
list  of  49  per  cent.  Were  they  in  power  the  present 
free  list  of  49  per  cent  would  be  reduced  to  11  per 
cent  and  the  present  dutiable  list  of  51  per  cent 
would  be  increased  to  89  per  cent.  They  would 
then  spread  the  amount  of  duties  on  this  89  per 
cent,  avoiding  all  possible  protection  to  our  indus- 
tries. The  tariff  of  1846  had  but  twelve  articles  on 
the  free  list,  while  our  present  tariff  has  49  per  cent, 
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or  nearly  400  articles.  Let  the  reader  remember 
that  the  present  tariff  carries  a  49  per  cent  free  list 
and  collects  nearly  30  million  less  duties  than  a 
Democratic  revenue  tariff  would  with  an  11  per  cent 
free  list. 

The  principles  of  a  tariff  for  revenue,  together  -m^*,*^ 
with  the  rules  that  should  govern  the  construction   /V  7s 
of  a  tariff  for  revenue,  may  be  found  in  the  follow-   ( 
ing  as  declared  by  Mr.  Walker,  author  of  the  reve- 
nue tariff  bill  of  1846.    This  is  Democratic  doctrine 
at  the  present  time : 

First.  That  no  more  money  should  be  collected 
than  is  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  government, 
economically  administered. 

Second.  That  no  duty  be  imposed  on  any  article 
above  the  lowest  rate  which  will  yield  the  largest 
amount  of  revenue. 

Third.  That  below  such  rate  discrimination  may 
be  made,  descending  in  the  scale  of  duties,  or,  for 
imperative  reasons,  the  article  may  be  placed  in 
the  list  of  those  free  from  all  duty. 

Fourth.  That  the  maximum  revenue  duty  should 
be  imposed  on  luxuries. 

Fifth.  That  all  minimums  and  all  specific  duties 
should  be  abolished  and  ad  valorem  duties  substitut- 
ed in  their  place,  care  being  taken  to  guard  against 
fraudulent  invoices  and  undervaluation,  and  to  as- 
sess the  duty  upon  the  actual  market  value. 

Sixth.  That  the  duty  should  be  so  imposed  as 
to  operate  as  equally  as  possible  throughout  the 
Union,  discriminating  neither  for  nor  against  any 
class  or  section. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Proofs — Second  Proposition 

"By  this  system  the  man  who  contents  himself  to  live  upon 
the  products  of  his  own  country  pays  nothing  at  all.  In  short, 
by  this  system  the  burden  of  revenue  falls  almost  entirely  on 
the  wealthy  and  luxurious  few,  while  the  substantial  and  la- 
boring many  who  live  at  home  and  upon  home  products  go 
entirely  free." — Abraham  Lincoln. 

"The  revenue  on  the  consumption  of  foreign  articles  is  paid 
chiefly  by  those  who  can  afford  to  add  foreign  luxuries  to 
domestic  comforts.  Shall  we  suppress  the  imposts  and  give 
that  advantage  to  foreign  over  domestic  manufacturers?  What 
farmer,  what  mechanic,  what  laborer  ever  sees  a  tax  gatherer 
of  the  United  States?" — Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  second  proposition  that  duties  are  not  added 
to  the  price  of  imported  or  domestic  products  is 
much  more  difficult  to  establish,  there  being  no 
positive  rules  to  work  by  as  the  reader  will  very 
clearly  understand.  Mathematically,  neither  posi- 
tion can  be  sustained  as  to  whether  these  duties  are 
or  are  not  added  to  the  price. 

This  question  must  be  treated  exactly  as  in  courts 
of  law,  where  direct  evidence  is  wanting.  A  resort 
to  indirect  or  circumstantial  evidence  is  taken. 
There  is,  however,  a  mass  of  evidence  of  this  char- 
acter to  fully  sustain  this  proposition,  that  can  only 
be  brought  out  through  indirection,  collateral  state- 
ments or  by  elimination  and  examples.  Such  evi- 
dence, if  plain  and  reasonable,  is  equally  as  con- 
vincing as  any  other. 
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At  this  point  the  reader  is  informed  that  the  re- 
maining portion  of  this  chapter  contains  the  real 
heart  of  this  work.  In  it  are  ten  different  state- 
ments or  points  of  evidence  that  prove  beyond  a 
question  that  import  duties  are  not  added  to  the 
price  of  products  as  the  Democratic  party  assumes. 
It  is  not  light  reading  since  it  is  neither  poetry  nor 
fiction,  yet  it  must  be  understood  in  order  to  grasp 
the  full  meaning  of  the  tariff  question. 

A  study  of  our  imports  and  exports  and  other 
tariff  regulations  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  convince 
the  candid  seeker  for  truth  that  this  proposition  is 
impossible. 

Imports  and  Exports 

In  1910  we  imported  $1,499,000  worth  of  hops. 
During  that  year  we  exported  $2,062,000  worth  of 
hops.  The  duty  on  hops  was  16c  per  pound.  We 
imported  $746,721  in  soap  and  exported  $3,620,592. 
Soap  paid  a  duty  of  $208,521.  We  imported  $4,361,- 
237  of  rice  and  exported  $401,281.  Rice  paid  a 
duty  of  $1,458,307.  We  imported  $2,571,000  in 
clocks  and  watches  and  exported  $2,588,931,  col- 
lected a  duty  of  $937,375.  We  imported  $6,585,000 
in  toys  and  exported  $1,670,000,  collected  a  duty  of 
$2,320,000.  We  imported  $775,916  in  hay  and  ex- 
ported $1,070,000,  collected  a  duty  of  $387,054.  We 
imported  $395,963  in  salt,  exported  $286,363,  col- 
lected a  duty  of  $150,398.  We  imported  $54,422,000 
in  wood  and  manufactures  of  wood,  exported  $78,- 
813,000,  collected  duties  $4,349,000.  We  exported 
$1,409,000  in  lumber  of  what  had  been  imported  and 
gave  a  drawback  of  $53,471.  We  exported  of  what 
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had  been  imported  in  1910,  the  amount  of  $34,900,- 
722,  and  gave  drawbacks  amounting  to  $6,182,395. 

This  list  could  be  extended  so  as  to  include  nearly 
all  the  items  of  imports.  This  statement  of  itself 
refutes  the  charge  that  these  duties  are  added  to 
the  price  of  the  domestic  article.  Take  rice  as  an 
example.  We  produced  680,000,000  Ibs.  imported 
225,000,000  Ibs.  exported  27,000,000  Ibs.  and  gave  a 
drawback  on  9,000,000  Ibs.  The  duty  averaged  about 
l^c  per  Ib.  If  the  domestic  product  of  680,000,- 
000  Ibs.  was  increased  l^c  per  Ib.  by  the  impor- 
tation of  225,000,000  Ibs.  at  what  price  was  this 
27,000,000  Ibs.  exported  and  where  did  this  draw- 
back on  9,000,000  Ibs.  find  a  place  in  the  calculation? 
Out  of  this  225,000,000  imported,  9,000,000  was  ex- 
ported and,  under  the  law,  the  duties  were  re- 
turned by  the  drawback.  This  9,000,000  Ibs.  was  ex- 
ported at  a  cost  of  l^c  per  Ib.  less  than  the  27,- 
000,000  Ibs.  Does  that  appear  reasonable?  The 
680,000,000  Ibs.  was  increased  by  the  225,000,000 
Ibs.  imported.  Out  of  this  27,000,000  Ibs.  was  ex- 
ported. Now  if  the  l^c  duty  was  added  to  the 
price  of  the  domestic  product,  the  amount  exported 
carried  with  it  this  increased  price. 

If  this  27,000,000  Ibs.  should  meet  some  of  the 
rice  from  the  locality  where  the  225,000,000  Ibs. 
imported  here  came  from,  it  would  have  to  sell  for 
l^c  per  Ib.  more  in  order  not  to  make  a  loss. 
The  proposition  is  too  ridiculous  to  consider.  Just 
so  with  hops.  We  imported  3,000,000  Ibs.  and  ex- 
ported 10,000,000  Ibs.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  10,000,000  Ibs.  was  increased  in  value  16c 
per  Ib.,  the  amount  of  the  duty?  By  what  rule  of 
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reason  could  such  a  proposition  be  worked  out? 
There  are  no  duties  on  exports  in  the  United  States 
since  the  Federal  Constitution  expressly  forbids  it. 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  examples  that  the  broad 
statement  of  the  Democratic  party  will  not  stand 
the  test.  The  proposition  is  not  fundamental  and 
therefore  is  only  true  in  certain  cases.  There  are 
very  few  goods  we  produce  that  are  on  the  tariff 
list,  of  which  we  do  not  export  more  or  less.  This 
export,  great  or  small,  is  a  sure  index  that  the  do- 
mestic product  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  home  de- 
mand, or  nearly  so,  and  this  fact  prevents  the  im- 
porter from  adding  the  duties  to  the  price  of  his 
wares. 

As  further  proof,  there  is  not  a  protected  article 
manufactured  that  is  not  selling  today  in  our  home 
market  for  less  than  it  did  when  a  duty  was  first 
placed  to  protect  it.  A  careful  inspection  of  all 
our  protected  articles  will  not  disclose  a  single  one. 

Amount   of  Production 

Again,  we  produced  this  last  year  in  manufac- 
tured products,  twenty  billions.  In  agricultural 
products,  eight  and  one-half  billions,  making  a  total 
of  twenty-eight  and  one  half  billions.  We  exported 
a  little  over  two  billions,  leaving  over  twenty-six 
billions  that  our  own  people  bought  for  their  own 
use.  The  average  duty  on  dutiable  imports  was 
41^2  per  cent.  These  statistics  are  from  the  govern- 
ment and  are  farm  and  factory  values.  Now  if  the 
Democratic  contention  is  correct,  the  price  to  the 
consumer  of  all  this  vast  amount  that  is  protected 
should  be  increased  41^  per  cent.  If  the  producer 
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has  already  added  this  per  cent,  then,  to  make  the 
prices  just  and  fair,  4ll/2  per  cent  should  be  deduct- 
ed. Which  shall  we  do,  add  about  eleven  billion  or 
deduct  the  same?  If  this  eleven  billions  is  already 
added  to  the  price  of  these  products,  when  and  how 
was  it  done?  If  it  is  not  already  added,  when  and 
how  will  it  be?  The  total  production  of  gold  in 
the  entire  world  since  Columbus  discovered  Amer- 
ica, is  only  thirteen  billion,  yet  the  Democratic  party 
claims  that  a  Protective  Tariff  robbed  the  people  of 
this  country  last  year  of  nearly  that  entire  sum. 
Let  us  take  another  view  of  this  proposition : 

Does  Protection  Rob? 

If  a  protective  tariff  is  robbery,  as  its  opponents 
assert,  and  its  mission  is  to  plunder,  almost  the 
entire  people  of  the  world  are  in  ignorance  of  that 
fact,  because  every  government  on  earth,  except 
England  is  engaged  in  this  alleged  piracy.  This 
statement  includes  the  island  of  Great  Britain  only, 
since  all  of  its  vast  dependencies  have  protective 
tariffs,  even  against  England  itself.  England,  there- 
fore, with  less  territory  than  the  state  of  New  York 
and  less  than  half  the  number  of  people  in  the 
United  States,  assumes  to  be  the  one  model  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  England  and  the  Democratic  party 
stand  alone  against  the  balance  of  the  world,  as 
their  ideas  on  the  tariff  are  identical. 

Again,  if  the  tariff  is  robbing  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  it  must  operate  on  unusual  lines, 
for  appearances  indicate  that  not  only  the  robbers 
but  the  robbed  are  thriving  beyond  all  past  records. 
They  are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better  housed 
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and  better  educated  than  any  other  people  on  earth. 
If  such  are  the  fruits  of  this  robbery,  it  had  better 
continue  uninterrupted. 

Public  Policy 

It  is  now  considered  the  duty  of  every  nation  to 
provide  such  a  public  policy  as  will  secure  the  great- 
est diversity  in  productive  enterprises  for  its  people. 
The  natural  competition  among  producers  will,  in 
all  cases  when  left  free  to  act,  prevent  unfair  or 
excessive  profits  in  any  line,  and  the  United  States 
heads  all  others  in  successfully  enforcing  this  policy. 
We  have  over  ninety  million  people  in  this  country, 
generally  well  educated,  and  with  business  ability 
second  to  none.  It  would  be  a  slander  on  their  push, 
daring  and  energy,  if  large  profits  in  any  line  were 
left  for  any  length  of  time  free  from  competition. 
The  average  duty  on  dutiable  imports  is  41^  per 
cent  ad  valorum.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the 
manufacturers  of  New  York  to  add  this  amount  to 
their  regular  cost  price  and  remain  long  without 
competition  from  Boston,  Chicago  and  numerous 
other  localities?  Such  an  idea  is  against  American 
business  enterprise.  Whenever  an  article  is  pro-*- — , 
duced  at  anything  above  a  fair  profit,  there  are 
plenty  of  men  anxious  and  waiting  to  step  in  and 
force  competition.  In  this  manner  competition  acts 
as  a  check  against  excessive  profits. 

Hamilton's  theory  is  correct.     A  protective  duty  i 
will  increase  the  price  of  the  protected  article  at  the     > 
start,  but  competition  in  the  home  market  will  bring 
it  to  a  proper  level. 
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Business  Men 

Another  view, — all  over  the  world  in  every  nation 
men  in  business  are  seeking  advantage  for  them- 
selves. This  makes  commercial  and  industrial  ef- 
forts a  continuous  battleground,  where  victories  are 
won  and  lost ;  where  fortunes  are  made  and  unmade ; 
where  many  fail  and  few  succeed.  This  conflict  is 
going  on  more  fiercely  now  than  ever.  Mixed  up 
in  this  fight  somewhere,  and  somehow,  it  is  claimed 
the  tariff  makes  itself  felt  and  always  against  the 
people,  against  the  many  in  favor  of  the  few.  This 
charge,  of  course,  lies  with  the  producers  and  not 
the  consumers.  Somewhere,  then,  in  the  production 
of  these  products,  this  element  lies  secreted. 

The  census  of  1900  shows  512,191  industrial  es- 
tablishments, big  and  little.  This  is  a  vast  number 
of  institutions  to  band  together  in  a  united  effort 
to  rob  their  customers.  Yet  this  must  be  done  if  the 
tariff  is  responsible  for  this  universal  piracy.  There 
are  33,010  separate  plants  engaged  in  the  lumber 
and  timber  trade.  Is  it  fair  to  suppose  that  all  of 
these  industries  are  bound  together  in  a  single  ef- 
fort to  rob  their  customers?  Would  there  not  be  a 
possible  minority  of  honest  men  among  all  this  num- 
ber? It  is  recalled  that  even  Sodom,  bad  as  it  was, 
contained  a  few  honest  people.  It  would  require 
but  a  limited  number  of  honest  dealers  to  prevent 
this  robbery,  since  piracy  of  this  sort  requires  all 
to  engage  in  it,  or  the  attempt  falls  to  the  ground. 
In  going  over  the  entire  list  of  manufacturers,  there 
is  not  one  single  industry  that  stands  alone;  all  have 
competition. 
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This  discloses  thje  fact  that  capital  and  energy  are 
on  the  watch  constantly  for  a  chance  to  invest  in  our 
industries.  That  this  crowding  in  among  established 
institutions  means  intense  competition,  every  busi- 
ness man  must  frankly  admit.  Amid  such  competi- 
tion where  lies  the  opportunity  for  adding  to  the 
legitimate  cost  these  import  duties?  Unless  this  can 
be  done,  the  tariff  stands  free  from  all  charges  of 
robbery.  There  must  be  an  iron-bound  conspiracy 
in  which  all  the  industrial  plants  of  every  line  of  pro- 
duction are  involved,  before  the  tariff  can  be  added 
to  the  legitimate  cost  and  become  in  any  manner 
oppressive.  Such  a  conspiracy  is  unlawful  and  this 
fact  alone  relieves  the  tariff  from  any  such  charge, 
even  though  the  conspiracy  should  succeed. 

The  Extent  of  Robbery 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  the  situation  that 
demonstrates  most  clearly  that  the  tariff  cannot 
possibly  be  the  robber  claimed.  If  our  ninety  million 
of  people  are  being  plundered  by  the  tariff,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  know  the  extent  of  that  crime. 
To  rob  does  not  mean  to  take  a  few  pennies  or 
dimes;  such  strong  language  indicates  dollars,  and 
large  numbers  of  them.  When  a  man  points  to  the 
tariff  and  declares  that  it  has  made  him  poor,  or 
when  a  Democratic  orator  asserts  that  the  tariff 
is  plundering  the  people  in  the  interest  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers,  neither  of  them 
is  discussing  cents  or  dimes.  They  are  talking 
of  dollars  and  nothing  less.  In  both  cases,  their 
assertions  are  wild  and  reckless  as  a  little  calcula- 
tion will  disclose.  Suppose  these  ninety  millions 
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of  people  were  robbed  to  the  extent  of  ten  cents 
each  day  for  a  year.  That  would  fail  considerably 
of  being  a  poorhouse  proposition,  yet  it  would 
amount  to  $3,240,000,000.  This  is  an  immense  sum 
of  money.  It  would  care  for  all  the  payrolls  of 
1905.  It  is  equal  to  one-half  the  cost  of  all  the 
material  used  in  manufacturing  in  1905.  It  would 
equal  all  our  exports  and  imports  combined  for  the 
year  1910.  It  would  amount  to  more  than  nine 
times  the  entire  duties  collected  in  1910.  Let  us 
make  this  alleged  robbery  twenty-five  cents  a  day 
and  ascertain  how  that  would  affect  the  situation. 
Now  twenty-five  cents  per  day  is  still  in  the  petty 
larceny  column.  This  would  make  a  total  of  $8,- 
190,000,000  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  would  be 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  in  1905, 
one  billion  more  than  the  cost  of  all  materials  used, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  all  manufactured 
products  in  that  year,  and  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  all  duties  collected. 

—•If  this  great  robbery  of  25c  per  day  gives  the 
enormous  sum  of  $8,190,000,000,  to  what  would  it 
not  reach  if  carried  to  the  extent  declared?  There 
are  5582  national  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $782,000,000,  surplus  of  $408,000,000,  total  $1,190,- 
000,000.  This  robbery  would  amount  to  more  than 
six  times  the  amount  of  the  capital  and  surplus 
of  all  these  banks.  It  would  amount  to  one-half 
the  value  of  all  the  farms  in  the  nation.  It  would 

—buy  all  the  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, live  stock,  farm  implements,  pay  the  govern- 
ment d«bt  and  then  have  enough  left  for  a  fine 
bank  account.  In  fact,  this  amount  equals  just 
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twice  the  deposits  in  all  the  national  banks  in  this 
country.    If  this  vast  sum  is  taken  from  the  people 
each  year,  where  is  it  secreted?    The  banks  do  not? 
have  it,  the  manufacturers  certainly  do  not  get  it,  ' 
neither  is  it  invested  in  outside  business,  yet  this 
alleged  piracy  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  forty 
years  and  thje  wealth  of  the  country  is  not  yet  ab- 
sorbed.    This  sum  would  have  bought  the  entire 
United  States  in  1850  according  to  the  census,  and 
one-eleventh  part  of  it  at  the  present  time. 

These  figures  have  been  extended  to  show  the 
folly  of  asserting  that  the  tariff  or  anything  else  in 
this  country  is  robbing  the  people.  In  order  to  rob, 
the  tariff  must  be  placed  in  a  situation  to  do  the 
work.  In  order  to  furnish  this  condition  all  these 
industries  must  join  together  in  one  great  con- 
spiracy. They  must  first  ascertain  the  cost  of 
their  productions  and  to  this  add  the  "robber" 
duties.  After  this  is  done  they  must  sell  and  collect 
it  from  the  people  generally.  After  this  robbery  has 
been  perpetrated,  even  to  the  extent  of  25c  per  day, 
there  would  not  be  money  enough  in  the  entire  uni- 
verse to  pay  the  checks  and  no  place  to  put  the 
swag.  There  is  no  such  robbery  taking  place.  There 
may  be  excessive  prices  charged  by  a  trust,  or  some 
other  industry  that  has  a  monopoly  through  patents 
or  control  of  material,  but,  for  the  general  line  of 
industries  as  seen  on  every  hand,  plundering  their 
customers  by  reason  of  a  protective  tariff,  or  any 
other  method,  is  impossible. 

The  Tariff  Schedules 

There  is  yet  another  source  from  which  we  may 
gather  more  facts  concerning  this  vital  question. 
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It  is  from  the  tariff  schedules  themselves  as  shown 
by  the  imports  and  exports  of  1910.  We  imported 
$1,556,947,030.  Of  this  amount  $755,311,396  came  in 
free  of  duty  and  $801,636,031  paid  a  duty  amount- 
ing to  $326,561,683,  49.21  per  cent  came  in  free  and 
49.79  per  cent  paid  a  duty.  The  average  per  cent 
of  duty  on  dutiable  imports  was  41.52  per  cent.  The 
average  duty  on  both  free  and  dutiable  was  21.11 
per  cent.  The  total  imports  per  capita  was  $16.54. 
The  dutiable  imports  per  capita  amounted  to  $8.60 
and  the  average  duty  collected  per  capita  $3.50. 
During  the  same  year  we  exported  $1,710,083  or 
$18.28  per  capita.  As  compared  with  total  produc- 
tion these  figures  show  that  less  than  7  per  cent  was 
exported  while  93  per  cent  was  consumed  at  home. 
These  figures  are  no  longer  conjectures  or  approxi- 
mations, but  the  result  of  carefully  collected  data 
by  government  agents.  No  other  nation  can  dupli- 
cate this  statement  and  no  other  people  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  similar  benefits.  The  schedules  of 
the  present  Payne  tariff  bill  are  the  most  just  and 
equable  that  have  ever  been  enacted  into  statute  law. 
Its  burdens  are  the  lightest  and  least  felt  by  the 
people  of  any  tariff  measure  in  any  country.  Of 
the  $326,000,000  collected  as  customs  duties,  more 
than  one-half  cannot,  by  any  sort  of  showing,  be 
called  a  burden  to  the  average  American  citizen. 
They  are  mostly  luxuries  from  abroad  that  the  rich, 
the  idle  rich,  and  the  fool  demand  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for. 

The  following  items  will  support  this  statement; 
these  items  of  imports  are  given  in  round  numbers 
to  save  space : 
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Wines  and  liquors,  18  millions;  tobacco,  25  mil- 
lions; cotton  laces,  etc.,  20  millions;  woolen  goods, 
20  millions;  silks,  18  millions;  fruits  and  nuts,  9  mil- 
lions; feathers,  4  millions;  diamonds,  4  millions; 
decorated  china,  6  millions ;  kid  gloves,  3  millions ; 
furs,  3  millions ;  automobiles,  2  millions ;  hats,  bon- 
nets, 2  millions;  jewelry,  8  millions;  fish,  2  millions; 
perfumery,  1  million;  musical  instruments  and  art 
works,  1  million ;  gold  and  silver  ware,  1  million ; 
marble,  onyx,  beads  and  ornaments,  2  millions; 
clocks  and  watches,  1  million ;  pipes  and  bronze 
work,  1  million ;  brushes,  feathers  and  buttons,  1 
million;  plants,  shrubs,  fans,  olive  oil  and  hair,  1 
million;  confectionery,  chocolate,  soap,  cutlery, 
crackers,  sponges  and  fine  fiber  goods,  3  millions ; 
toys,  3  millions;  meat  and  dairy  products,  3  mil- 
lions; vegetables,  3  millions. 

Making  in  the  aggregate  157  millions.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  show  where  any  of  these  articles 
enumerated  can  become  a  tax  on  the  average  citi- 
zen. The  cotton  goods  mentioned  are  laces  and 
hand-made  embroidery,  the  product  of  cheap  Swiss 
labor.  The  woolen  goods  are  used  by  those  who 
want  to  wear  foreign  goods.  All  this  vast  sum  paid 
on  these  imports  comes  from  those  willing  and  able 
to  pay  and  is  not  a  matter  of  compulsion  in  any 
sense.  A  strict  itemized  account  would  doubtless 
increase  this  sum  to  165  millions  or  more. 

These  goods  are  distinctly  foreign,  and  a  class 
by  themselves  and  are  sold  as  such.  The  American 
manufacturer  may  make  just  as  good,  yet  he  cannot 
appropriate  the  mark  "Made  in  Germany,"  "Made 
in  France."  In  many  instances  the  American  ar- 
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tide  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  foreign,  and 
is  invariably  cheaper,  but  the  brand  sells  the  for- 
eign article.  There  is  no  competition  in  brands. 
There  is  another  class  of  imports  upon  which  the 
importer  must  pay  the  duty  and  not  the  consumer, 
such  as  salt,  hay,  coal,  fertilizer,  hops,  starch,  rice, 
inks,  coke,  eggs,  raisins,  glue,  honey,  certain  kinds 
of  iron,  steel,  cottons,  metals,  manufactures  of 
wood,  chemicals  and  others. 

These  goods  are  imported  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  home  market  is  amply  supplied  by  do- 
mestic production.  In  many  cases  we  export  the 
same  kinds  of  products  that  are  imported,  such  as 
hay,  hops,  rice,  cottons,  metals,  etc. 

These  imports  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
home  market  price  and  consequently  none  on  the 
domestic  article.  The  customs  duties  collected  on 
this  class  of  products  amount  to  about  9  millions. 
This  added  to  the  previous  estimate  makes  166  mil- 
lions of  duties  that  under  no  construction  become 
a  charge  upon  the  consumer.  This  leaves  of  the  326 
million  duties  collected  about  160  millions  to  ac- 
count for.  The  duties  on  sugar,  53  millions;  wool, 
21  millions;  cotton,  28  millions;  iron  and  steel,  12 
millions;  leather,  6  millions;  chemicals,  7  millions; 
paper,  4  millions;  wood,  5  millions;  and  oil  and 
metals,  5  millions;  makes  a  total  of  131  millions. 
The  balance,  29  million,  is  made  up  of  many  small 
importations  that  are  somewhat  difficult  to  classify. 
This  brief  list  of  but  nine  articles  contains  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  customs  duties  over  which 
there  can  be  any  doubt  that  the  average  consumer 
escapes  payment  entirely.  We  exported  21  millions 
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in  chemicals;  coal  and  cokes,  43  millions;  cotton, 
33  millions;  fibers,  6  millions;  hay,  2  millions;  iron 
and  steel,  179  millions;  leather,  52  millions;  paper, 
16  millions;  sugar,  molasses,  etc.,  7  millions;  wood 
manufactures,  87  millions ;  wool  manufactures,  3  mil- 
lions. With  such  large  exports  of  similar  lines  how 
can  this  import  duty  be  applied  ?  It  is  a  safe  propo- 
sition  to  make,  that  import  duties  cannot  increase^ 
the  price  where  similar  products  are  exported.  Out 
of  our  importations  there  were  over  34  millions  ex- 
ported. These  exports  of  foreign  imports  are  sig- 
nificant of  the  fact  that  the  duties  could  not  be 
added  and  hence  they  were  sent  where  better  prices 
could  be  secured.  These  exports  of  foreign  goods 
consisted  of  rice,  sugar,  lumber,  wool,  silks,  salt, 
paper,  leather,  iron,  steel  and  many  others.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  statements  that  these  duties 
could  not  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  imported  and 
domestic  article  as  stated  by  President  Cleveland 
and  the  Democratic  party.  The  Republican  party 
does  not  deny  that  a  per  cent  of  these  duties  is  paid 
by  the  consumer,  but  it  declares  that  this  amount 
is  not  large  and  is  growing  smaller  as  our  indus- 
tries grow  larger. 

If  this  amount  of  160  millions  was  paid  direct  by 
the  90  millions  of  consumers  in  this  country,  it  would 
only  amount  to  $1.77  per  capita  annually,  or,  for  a 
family  of  four,  $7.08.  If  the  head  of  the  family 
smoked  one  bad  five-cent  cigar  each  day,  it  would 
amount  to  $18.25.  A  duty  cannot  be  very  burden- 
some that  can  be  paid  for  each  family  with  one  poor 
cigar  every  other  day. 
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Conclusive  Examples 

If  the  charge  that  all  duties  are  added  to  the  price 
of  foreign  imports  and  domestic  products  is  true,  it 
must  be  fundamental  and  work  the  same  in  all  cases 
like  gravity.  If,  however,  it  can  be  demonstrated 
as  wrong  in  one  particular  the  entire  proposition 
falls  to  the  ground  as  would  the  theory  of  gravita- 
tion if  we  should  find  water  running  up  hill.  If 
wrong  in  one  instance  the  reasonable  theory  of  pro- 
tection must  take  its  place.  Enough  has  already 
been  shown  to  convince  the  average  person  that  this 
Democratic  declaration  can  not  be  fundamental  and 
hence  the  fair  and  logical  position  of  the  Republican 
party  must  stand.  A  recent  report  of  the  tariff  com- 
mission finds  many  cotton  fabrics  selling  in  our 
market  for  less  than  in  England.  The  duty  is  not 
added  in  these  cases.  Steel  rails  are  exported  and 
sold  in  Europe,  the  duty  cuts  no  figure  with  this 
product.  This  list  could  be  extended  to  hundreds 
of  other  domestic  products  with  similar  results. 

When  domestic  products  are  exported  no  matter 
how  little  or  how  much,  it  is  absolute  proof  that,  if 
there  are  any  imports  in  these  lines,  the  importer 
pays  the  duties.  This  fact  would  prove  that  we 
were  making  more  of  such  goods  than  we  could  sell 
at  home  and  were  seeking  a  market  abroad.  Is  it 
fair  to  suppose  our  exporter  would  add  a  duty  on 
the  goods  he  is  about  to  export?  We  exported  370,- 
000  tons  of  steel  rails  last  year.  Is  it  fair  to  presume 
that  the  duty  of  $3.92  per  ton  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  price  received  for  these  rails?  If  so  how 
was  it  applied  ?  ^\ 
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A  few  of  the  most  conclusive  examples  of  the  fact 
that  the  duties  are  not  added  to  the  domestic  price 
are  found  in  the  reply  of  Mr.  Landis  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Payne,  Senators  Jones  and  Perkins. 

"The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Williams) 
contends  that  the  price  of  the  article  that  is  manu- 
factured, if  protected  by  the  tariff,  is  always  higher. 
This  assertion  is  absolutely  without  foundation. 
Inventive  genius  and  competition  almost  invariably 
reduce  the  price.  Our  experience  with  wire  nails 
shows  how  it  works  and  explodes  absolutely  Mr. 
Williams'  theory.  In  1883  there  were  no  wire  nails 
produced  in  this  country.  They  were  then  selling 
at  $6  a  keg.  We  manufactured  that  year  50,000  kegs, 
when  a  tariff  of  $4  a  keg  was  placed  upon  wire  nails. 
In  1884  we  manufactured  75,000  kegs  and  the  price 
dropped  to  $5  a  keg.  In  1885  we  manufactured  200,- 
000,  and  the  price  dropped  to  $4  a  keg  which  was 
exactly  the  tariff  duty.  In  1886  we  manufactured 
500,000  kegs  and  the  price  dropped  to  $3.40  a  keg. 
In  1887,  we  manufactured  700,000  kegs  and  the  price 
dropped  to  $3.30  a  keg.  In  1888,  we  manufactured 
2,000,000  kegs  and  the  price  dropped  to  $2.60  a  keg. 
In  1888  we  made  over  2,800,000  kegs  and  the  price 
dropped  to  $2.10  a  keg.  And  all  this  time  the  duty 
was  $4  per  keg.  The  average  price  in  1905,  the  last 
available  report  was  $1.93. 

That  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  way  Repub- 
lican protection  works.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
working  of  the  McKinley  tariff  on  tin  plate,  which 
built  up  the  tin  plate  industry  from  nothing  to  an  ag- 
gregate value  of  $20,000,000  a  year. 

Republican  protection  not  only  protects,  it  builds 
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up.  It  gives  employment  to  American  workmen. 
It  secured  to  Americans  the  control  of  the  markets 
of  their  own  country.  It  affords  to  American  labor 
a  standard  of  wages  far  above  the  wages  of  any 
other  people  under  the  sun. 

But  you  ask,  why  keep  the  tariff  on  if  wire  nails 
are  selling  for  less  than  the  tariff? 

I  answer  you  that  we  must  keep  the  tariff  on  to 
protect  this  country  from  being  made  a  dumping 
ground  for  the  surplus  products  of  the  nail  mills 
of  all  the  other  countries  on  earth. 

We  need  the  protection,  First,  to  enable  us  to 
build  the  factory.  Now  that  we  have  the  factory 
running,  we  need  a  protective  tariff  to  protect  the 
American  market  and  the  laborer  who  is  working 
in  this  American  factory;  and  we  will  continue  to 
need  it  until  the  American  laborer  is  willing  to 
work  for  the  low  wages  paid  the  foreign  laborer. 
To  my  mind  nothing  is  clearer." 

Senator  Jones  of  Nevada  said  : 

Prior  to  1884  no  soda  ash  was  made  in  this  coun- 
try, though  we  used  175,000  tons  a  year.  In  1883 
Congress  placed  on  it  a  duty  of  $5  a  ton.  The  price 
prior  to  that  time  was  $48  per  ton.  Has  the  con- 
sumer been  paying  $53  a  ton  since  1883?  If  the 
free  trade  doctrine  is  true  this  should  be  so,  as 
that  sum  would  be  the  cost  plus  the  duty.  But  the 
fact  is  that  instead  of  costing  more  because  of  the 
duty,  the  American  consumers  have  been  actually 
paying  $28  a  ton  for  it,  and  thereby  have  saved  $3,- 
500,000  a  year  by  means  of  that  duty.  Was  that  tar- 
iff duty  a  tax?  Besides  this  great  saving,  see  how 
it  has  helped  collateral  industries;  for  making  that 
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soda  ash  at  home  we  consumed  annually  70,000  tons 
of  coal,  100,000  tons  of  limestone,  10,000  tons  of 
coke,  and  1,000,000  tons  of  salt,  where  not  a  pound 
of  either  was  consumed  before,  and  paid  $800,000 
a  year  in  wages  and  $152,000  a  year  in  freights. 
The  protectionist  asks  again : 

"Has  that  duty  been  a  tax  upon  either  the  con- 
sumer or  the  country?" 

Senator  Perkins  of  California  said : 

"I  want  to  give  my  friend  from  Montana  an  ob- 
ject lesson  which  will  enable  him  to  ease  his  con- 
science and  vote  for  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Twelve  years 
ago  layer  raisins  and  Zantee  currants,  but  raisins 
in  particular,  were  worth  from  10  to  15  cents  a 
pound.  We  succeeded  in  getting  a  duty  of  6  cents 
a  pound  placed  upon  them  under  what  is  known  as 
the  'Dingley  law.'  We  were  then  producing  no 
raisins  comparatively  speaking,  in  the  United 
States.  Today  raisins  are  selling  at  3  and  3^  cents 
a  pound  in  California,  and  we  are  producing 
enough  layer  raisins  of  the  best  quality  to  supply 
every  person  in  the  United  States  with  them." 

Congressman  Payne  said : 

"They  complain  of  gloves.  Yet  it  is  precisely  the 
case  that  we  had  in  tin  plate  twenty  years  ago,  when 
we  followed  the  leadership  of  William  McKinley 
and  created  that  magnificent  industry  employing 
25,000  of  our  people ;  and  twelve  years  ago,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Dingley,  when  we  imposed 
the  duties  on  men's  gloves.  We  were  making  about 
5  per  cent  and  today  we  are  making  90  per  cent  of 
men's  gloves.  And  they  are  much  cheaper  than 
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they  were  when  we  put  the  duty  on  them.  It  is 
as  fine  a  vindication  of  the  idea  of  protection  as  was 
the  duty  on  tin  plate." 

These  extracts  could  be  multiplied,  but  enough 
is  given  to  prove  that  this  Democratic  assumption 
is  not  correct  and  hence  not  fundamental.  It  is  in 
fact  simply  political  buncombe  that,  because  of  con- 
tinued repetition,  some  believe  must  be  true. 

Contention  Made  Good 

The  two  vital  propositions  concerning  the  tariff 
have  now  been  discussed  as  far  as  the  limits  of  this 
book  will  permit.  There  has  never  been  such  an  ar- 
ray of  evidence  presented  upon  these  subjects  be- 
fore, and  their  number  and  quality,  together  with 
their  completeness  should  appeal  to  the  most  criti- 
cal. Having  in  mind  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Elaine 
already  quoted,  this  evidence  should  be  conclusive. 

The  figures  used  are  from  government  reports, 
and  in  no  case  has  deception,  exaggeration  or  a  de- 
sire to  evade  been  permitted.  That  the  reader  may 
examine  these  reports  himself  the  following  sugges- 
tion is  made :  Send  a  request  directed  to  the  "Treas- 
ury Department,"  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  fol- 
lowing public  documents:  The  Statistical  Abstract, 
the  monthly  report  of  imports  and  exports  and  a 
copy  of  the  present  tariff  law.  These  will  be  sent 
promptly  and  without  cost.  Study  them  carefully 
and  well.  It  will  be  dry  reading  at  first.  Take  the 
figures  in  this  work  and  compare  them  with  these 
reports  and  you  will  soon  become  interested,  and 
in  a  short  time  will  begin  to  realize  what  the  "fight 
is  about."  If  persistent,  the  propositions  in  the  fore- 
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going  pages  will  begin  to  develop  and  the  far  reach- 
ing phases  of  the  tariff  question  will  become  appar- 
ent. 

As  was  said  in  the  preface,  very  few  continue  this 
investigation  and  hence  very  few  understand  the 
tariff. 

It  is  usually  difficult  to  interest  the  reader  in 
statements  or  arguments  where  figures  or  tables 
are  used.  In  the  preceding  pages  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  use  them.  The  most  important  propo- 
sitions connected  with  the  tariff  are  involved  in 
these  figures.  It  has  cost  much  labor  and  study  to 
arrange  them  in  the  concise  and  intelligible  form 
in  which  they  are  given.  They  prove  the  point 
under  discussion  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  and 
have  never  before  been  used  for  that  purpose.  Let 
the  reader  take  a  tablet  and  pencil  and  go  over  these 
figures  in  detail.  The  strength  and  fairness  of  the 
propositions  will  soon  appear  and  strong,  unanswer- 
able arguments  for  protection  will  be  learned. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Protection  to  Home  Industry 

"Resolved,  That  an  adequate  protection  to  American  in- 
dustry is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country;  and 
that  an  abandonment  of  the  policy  at  this  period  would  be 
attended  with  consequences  ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  nation." — From  the  platform  on  which  President  Jackson 
was  elected  in  1832. 

The  two  paramount  objects  of  a  protective  tariff 
are  diversified  industries  and  a  home  market.  Its 
objects  are  direct  and  specific,  there  is  nothing  left 
to  doubt  or  conjecture  as  to  its  methods  or  pur- 
poses. It  is  not  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental 
protection,  but  a  tariff  for  protection  with  incidental 
revenue.  If  there  was  no  revenue  to  provide  for 
government  expenses,  a  protective  tariff  would  still 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  people  of  this  country  to 
do  their  own  work,  to  develop  their  own  industries 
and  build  up  their  own  home  markets.  This  doc- 
trine is  fundamental,  like  gravitation,  and  a  careful 
study  of  its  principles  is  not  only  convincing  but  ex- 
tremely profitable. 

At  the  present  time  all  of  the  important  nations 
of  the  world  excepting  England  have  adopted  pro- 
tective tariffs  and  are  enforcing  them  as  public  poli- 
cies. In  fact,  as  the  world  grows  older  and  wiser 
the  primary  truths  of  protection  are  becoming  more 
and  more  appreciated  and  their  application  better 
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understood.  Protection  is  essentially  selfish  in  its 
objects  and  deals  with  human  nature  on  these  lines. 
This  doctrine  refuses  to  recognize  the  world  as  one 
great  family  or  mankind  as  one  great  brotherhood. 
It  is  the  direct  opposite  of  Socialism,  and,  because 
of  it,  receives  the  condemnation  of  that  class.  It 
believes  in  the  family  of  nations  and  that  each  na- 
tion should  care  for  itself.  It  believes  in  the  family 
home  and  that  each  home  should  care  for  its  own. 
It  believes  in  the  teachings  of  the  Scripture,  as  laid 
down  by  the  Apostle  Paul : 

"But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  specially 
for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith, 
and  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 

This  life  is  a  constant  warfare,  and  who  will  deny 
it?  Commercial  business  is  a  battle  ground,  and 
who  does  not  know  it?  Why  not  own  these  facts 
at  once  and  endeavor  to  make  the  best  of  it,  instead 
of  indulging  in  the  foolish  dreams  of  a  brotherhood 
of  man,  a  universal  reign  of  good  will  and  entire  ab- 
sence or  desire  of  self-interest?  Why  seek  after  the 
impossible,  while  things  possible  and  urgent  are 
demanding  attention? 

Protection  to  Home  Industry 

Protection  takes  the  world  and  mankind  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time,  quarreling  and  fighting 
among  themselves  and  for  themselves  in  an  effort 
to  gain  advantage  and  power,  and  undertakes  to 
conduct  this  conflict  into  channels  that  are  more 
honorable  and  just.  It  seeks  to  protect  the  weak  as 
against  the  strong,  to  improve  the  waste  places,  give 
work  to  the  idle,  bread  and  clothes  to  the  hungry 
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and  naked.  It  aims  to  make  the  flag  of  each  nation 
stand  for  something,  the  people  of  each  nation  in- 
dependent and  deserving,  and  the  family  home  hon- 
ored and  respected. 

This  doctrine  would  make  each  nation  as  free  and 
independent  of  all  others  as  its  natural  resources 
would  permit,  pushed  to  the  limit  of  intelligent  de- 
velopment. It  would  make  every  family  indepen- 
dent by  giving  each  member,  through  diversified  in- 
dustries, an  opportunity  to  produce  something  in 
line  with  their  capacity  or  inclination.  In  a  multi- 
tude of  occupations  there  are  always  opportunities 
to  make  selections  that  are  both  congenial  and  suit- 
able to  age,  sex  and  position.  To  render  such  condi- 
tions permanent,  a  continual  development  along  all 
lines  of  natural  resources  as  far  as  possible  is  nec- 
essary. When  such  development  ceases  these  bene- 
ficial conditions  will  fail.  Protection  of  itself  does 
nothing;  it  simply  furnishes  the  opportunity  for 
doing  something  unmolested.  When  protection 
takes  its  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  nation  it  de- 
clares to  the  outside  world,  ''hands  off,''  and  to  the 
people  inside,  "go  to  work."  It  says  to  the  for- 
eigner, "You  shall  not  molest  nor  harass  my  peo- 
ple,'' and  to  the  people,  "Make  the  most  of  your  op- 
portunity." Protection  demands  action,  hard  work 
and  intelligent  application.  Without  these  it  is  of 
no  benefit  and  a  failure.  It  invokes  labor,  unsatis- 
fied ambition  and  a  constant  desire  for  better  condi- 
tions. This  doctrine  finds  no  place  with  the  idle 
and  careless,  but  lives  with  the  enterprising  and  the 
vigilant.  It  stands  for  push,  for  energy  and  a  desire 
to  do  something. 
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In  the  early  days  the  husbandman  and  sons 
planted  their  fields,  raised  their  herds  and  flocks, 
fought  for  and  protected  them  while  they  grew,  and 
the  wife  and  daughters  spun  and  wove  and  made. 
That  was  protection  to  home  industry,  pure  and 
simple.  Enlarge  the  family  into  tribes,  and  multiply 
tribevS  into  nations,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
tection to  home  industry  and  nothing  else.  Protec- 
tion to  life  and  limb  leads  to  the  protection  of  the 
means  of  life  and  health.  The  same  idea  which  im- 
pels a  man  to  fight  for  his  existence  forces  him  to  do 
battle  for  the  objects  and  benefits  of  that  existence. 
This  idea  of  protection,  caring  for  or  looking  after 
the  results  of  human  endeavor,  was  implanted  in  the 
human  mind  long  before  it  was  incorporated  into 
statute  law. 

Brief  History  of  Protection 

A  very  brief  summary  of  protection  in  the  past 
will  doubtless  be  of  interest  before  going  into  the 
general  subject. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Athens  took  measures  to 
protect  home  industry  and  to  render  the  state  in- 
dependent of  its  rivals  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Rome  also  adopted  a  protective  policy  in  its  earlier 
days,  but,  when  she  became  a  destroyer  of  nations, 
that  policy  was  abandoned.  During  the  middle  ages 
all  industry  was  conducted  by  chartered  guilds,  and 
became  a  matter  of  privilege  and  proscription.  The 
Venetians  first  attracted  the  attention  of  reviving 
civilization  by  its  unparalleled  prosperity  through 
the  care  with  which  it  protected  all  the  interests 
of  its  merchant  princes.  Her  rival  cities  quickly 
adopted  a  similar  course,  which  spread  rapidly. 
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Charles  V  of  Spain  and  Germany  studied  these  max- 
ims and  methods  and  eagerly  adopted  them,  but 
when  the  industries  of  his  realm  became  prosperous 
he  loaded  them  down  with  burdens  to  defray  his 
wars.  Coming  down  to  modern  times,  we  find  that 
France  early  learned  the  lesson  from  the  Italian 
cities,  but  wasted  its  benefits  in  useless  wars.  Henry 
IV  by  his  wise  acts  transferred  the  growth  and  man- 
ufacture of  silk  from  Italy  to  France,  where  it  has 
remained.  Colbert,  the  great  statesman  of  Louis 
XIV,  by  his  ability  and  courage,  brought  order  out 
of  confusion  by  removing  the  numberless  custom 
houses  from  the  interior,  where  customs  had  been 
collected  from  each  petty  division,  to  the  frontier  of 
the  Empire.  In  1664  he  had  enacted  a  tariff  law  by 
which  duties  were  taken  from  exports  and  placed 
on  foreign  imports.  A  corrupt  court  forced  its  re- 
peal, and  the  distress  and  financial  destruction  which 
followed  led  eventually  to  the  revolution  and  the 
rise  of  Napoleon.  When  he  took  the  nation  in  hand 
he  declared  that  "France  lived  for  the  French,"  and 
restored  the  policy  of  Colbert,  and  shut  out  the 
manufactures  of  England.  He  said.  "Formerly 
there  was  only  one  kind  of  property,  land.  Another 
has  now  arisen,  industry,  and  I  will  defend  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other  from  invasion  by  this  nation  of 
shopkeepers"  (meaning  England).  France  has  con- 
tinued to  protect  her  industries  since  that  time. 

Germany  has  taken  her  place  among  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  for  which,  to  a  large  degree,  a  pro- 
tective tariff  is  responsible.  The  agitation  for  a 
customs  union  after  many  years  culminated  in 
1853  in  its  adoption.  This  customs  union, 
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or  Zollverein,  removed  all  the  custom  houses 
to  the  frontier  and  divided  the  duties  col- 
lected among  the  several  states  represented  in  the 
union.  In  1864  Prussia  changed  her  tariff  from 
protection  to  a  revenue  basis  but  a  few  years  later 
went  back  to  protection  and  stands  there  today. 

Russia,  in  its  earlier  history,  enforced  protection, 
but  in  later  years  adopted  free  trade.  As  usual,  ruin 
and  distress  followed.  In  1821,  Count  Nesselrode 
declared,  "Russia  sees  herself  compelled  to  adopt 
an  independent  industrial  system.  The  products 
of  the  empire  find  no  access  to  the  foreign  markets. 
Domestic  manufacturers  are  either  ruined  or  on  the 
point  of  ruin,  all  monies  of  the  empire  flow  abroad 
and  the  most  solid  business  houses  are  on  the  brink 
of  failure."  That  nation  has  since  maintained  a  pro- 
tective policy. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  the  tariff  his- 
tory of  all  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  but  space  for- 
bids it.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  not  a 
single  one,  excepting  England,  that  does  not  enforce 
protective  duties.  These  governments  have  all  had 
experience  with  free  trade  or  revenue  tariffs,  and 
have  all  with  one  accord  adopted  protection.  The 
experiments,  experience  and  final  judgment  of  the 
civilized  world  have  condemned  and  discredited  free 
trade  or  a  revenue  tariff,  and  declared  unanimously 
for  the  doctrines  and  results  of  protection.  If  there 
is  any  safety  in  majorities,  any  guides  in  past  experi- 
ence, or  any  instruction  in  events  that  have  taken 
place,  then,  this  nation  in  declaring  for  protection 
has  acted  wisely  and  should  continue  its  course. 
The  entire  world  stands  on  one  side  of  this  great 
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question  with  England  and  the  Democratic  party 
on  the  other.  This  is  the  situation  today  and  the 
hope,  not  only  of  this  country  but  the  world  as  well, 
depends  on  its  being  made  permanent  beyond  even 
the  hazard  of  a  change. 

Protection  Encourages  Production 

• Protection  in  its  first  intention  protects  and  en- 
courages production.  It  stands  for  the  producer 
primarily,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  world'<$ 
experience  that  increased  production  in  any  line  is 
certain  to  lower  prices  and  thereby  conserve  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumer.  Competition  is  the  great 
leveler  of  prices,  and  that  comes  through  increased 
production  only.  In  order  to  increase  production 
certain  necessary  factors  must  obtain.  Natural  re- 
sources, willing  capital,  intelligent  labor,  good 
wages  and  a  promise  of  future  profits.  To  these 
must  be  added  as  of  prime  importance  the  element 
of  time,  with  non-interference.  The  development 
of  home  resources  lies  at  the  bottom  of  protection. 
With  these  natural  resources  in  the  interior,  and  a 
protective  tariff  on  the  frontier,  the  people  of  all  na- 
tions may  enjoy  permanent  prosperity.  With  natu- 
ral resources  as  a  basis,  and  a  protective  tariff  insur- 
ing against  outside  interference,  and  providing  am- 
ple time  for  business  prudence  and  careful  investiga- 
tion, all  the  remaining  factors  for  highly  developed 
production  will  not  be  wanting.  When  all  these 
conditions  meet,  the  inevitable  result  is  a  finished 
product  of  the  highest  grade  and  most  reasonable 
price.  Protection  makes  possible  the  skilled  me- 
chanic by  giving  time  and  opportunity  for  his  de- 
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velopment.  It  makes  possible  good  wages,  because 
of  the  profitable  results  of  his  skill  in  production. 
The  output  of  skilled  labor  in  this  country,  man 
for  man,  in  similar  lines  is  far  greater  than  in  any 
other  nation.  In  other  words,  the  American  work- 
man, with  the  advantage  of  American  machines, 
American  energy  and  American  system  of  doing 
business,  can  produce  more  and  better  in  a  given  ^ 
time  than  his  foreign  brother.  To  produce  more^ 
means  more  profits  and  of  course  more  wages.  This  '*" 
increased  production  in  turn  means  increased  com- 
petition, and,  through  competition,  lower  prices  to 
the  consumer.  There  is  no  miracle  wrought  in  any 
of  these  transactions;  all  are  the  results  of  cold- 
blooded business  calculation,  worked  out  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  profit.  The  idea  that  higher  wages 
make  cheaper  and  better  goods  seems  to  be  a  de-  "" 
lusion,  yet  all  manufacturers  would  choose  a  highly 
skilled  mechanic  at  double  the  wages  of  the  less 
skilled  or  incapable.  In  no  other  country  do  the 
skilled  or  experienced  receive  the  wages  paid  here, 
yet  in  no  other  nation  can  a  week's  labor  purchase 
one-half  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  as 
here. 

Protection  as  an  Insurance 

A  protective  tariff  acts  as  an  insurance  against 
foreign  aggression.  It  prevents  worry  and  harass- 
ment from  the  outside  during  development  and 
production,  and  stands  as  a  protecting  shield  against 
the  inroads  of  the  foreign  trader  in  our  home 
markets. 

For  example,  when  the  importer  of  foreign  car- 
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pets  knocks  at  the  door  of  our  custom  house  and 
asks  permission  to  place  his  carpets  on  sale  in  our 
home  markets,  he  would  be  told  under  free  trade  to 
walk  right  in,  dispose  of  his  carpets  at  the  best  ad- 
vantage, take  his  money  and  return  home.  In  the 
meantime,  this  country  would  not  only  furnish  the 
market,  but  protect  his  person  and  property  through 
city,  state  and  national  laws,  and  his  competitors 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the 
expenses.  Under  a  revenue  tariff  the  different 
schedules  would  be  examined  until  the  one  contain- 
ing carpets  would  be  found,  and  the  duties  under 
that  schedule  would  be  applied.  These  schedules 
would  be  so  constructed  as  to  give  the  least  pos- 
sible protection.  In  the  revenue  tariff  of  1846,  car- 
pets, scrap  iron,  potatoes,  muskets,  beer  and  bo- 
logna sausage  were  all  in  the  same  schedule.  In 
both  systems  the  interest  of  the  consumer  alone  is 
consulted.  Cheapness,  cheapness  for  the  consumer, 
would  be  the  only  consideration  in  either  method. 
The  idea  of  building  up  home  industries  or  caring 
for  home  markets  are  matters  of  absolute  indiffer- 
ence so  long  as  something  cheap  for  the  consumer 
is  secured.  How  different  under  protection!  The 
importer  of  carpets  would  be  placed  on  the  grill  at 
once  and  some  very  pertinent  questions  would  be 
asked.  What  is  the  exact  wholesale  price  of  these 
carpets  at  home?  Where  was  the  wool  raised  out 
of  which  they  are  made?  Is  it  produced  cheaper 
than  the  American  farmer  can  raise  it,  if  so,  why? 
Where  are  these  carpets  made  and  under  what  con- 
ditions? Are  they  made  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
made  in  this  country,  if  so,  why?  There  must  be 
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some  good  reason  why  your  carpets  can  be  manufac- 
tured and  brought  here  cheaper  than  our  carpets  can 
be  made  at  home.  This  whole  matter  must  be  ex- 
amined thoroughly  beforer  you  will  be  permitted  to 
place  your  carpets  on  sale  in  our  markets. 

The  home  situation  is  first  examined  to  ascertain 
if  the  higher  price  is  the  fault  of  our  own  producers. 
It  is  found  that  the  farmer  is  not  getting  more  than 
he  should  for  his  wool,  in  order  to  support  the 
standard  of  living  and  contribute  his  share  of  the 
expenses  for  the  civilization  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. The  laborers  in  the  carpet  factories  do 
not  receive  any  higher  wages  than  they  are  entitled 
to  in  order  to  continue  th(eir  favored  condition  and 
enjoy  the  encouraging  prospects  of  something  bet- 
ter in  the  future.  Neither  do  the  manufacturers, 
because  of  home  competition,  receive  more  profits 
than  they  should,  all  things  considered.  The  diffi- 
culty therefore  must  lie  with  the  foreign  carpets. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  of  production  conditions 
are  far  below  the  American  standard.  Careful  in- 
vestigation shows  that  nearly  if  not  all  the  wool 
that  enters  into  these  carpets  is  the  product  of  the 
most  degrading  conditions.  It  comes  from  the  ig-  ^»^ 
norant,  the  slavish  and  the  miserably  poor,  from  jr 
those  whose  absolute  want  of  all  civilizing  influences 
and  lack  of  what  in  our  country  would  be  called  the 
necessaries  of  life,  enable  them  to  raise  this  wool  at 
beggarly  prices.  It  is  also  ascertained  that  the  wages 
paid  the  laborers  in  the  factories  where  these  car- 
pets are  made  are  far  below  the  wages  paid  in  tMs 
country;  that  the  condition  of  these  laborers  as 
compared  with  ours  is  most  distressing  and  piti- 
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V* 
y*    able.    Without  homes  or  the  prospect  of  ever  having 

f       one,  with  nothing  but  a  bare  living  in  sight  while 
^     able  to  work,  and  the  alms  house  for  old  age,  their 

f  \  situation  becomes  almost  revolting.     Little  wonder 
if   that  carpets  can  be  made  cheaper  under  such  condi- 

^  tions,  or  that  the  foreign  importer  seeks  to  enter  our 
home  markets,  with  their  prosperous  customers  and 
well  rilled  purses. 

With  all  these  facts  in  hand  protection  says  to 
the  foreign  importer,  "Before  you  can  enter  our 
markets  you  will  be  compelled  to  even  up  certain 
conditions.  We  are  determined  to  protect  our 
farmers  and  workmen  from  being  forced  down  by 
your  competition  to  the  level  of  your  foreign 
farmers  and  laborers.  We  propose  to  make  your 
carpets  cost  as  much  to  you  when  placed  in  our 
home  market  as  our  carpets  under  the  conditions  of 
home  production.  If  you  will  not  pay  your  farmer 
a  reasonable  price  for  his  wool,  or  your  laborers  a 
fair  price  for  their  labor,  and  stand  ready  to  plunder 
both  in  order  to  bring  these  carpets  here  at  these 
famine  prices  in  order  to  ruin  our  industries  and 
pauperize  our  laborers,  you  will  be  compelled  to 
make  up  the  difference  in  a  donation  to  this  govern- 
ment through  the  application  of  what  we  call  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  We  will  go  back  to  the  beginning  and 
even  up  the  difference  in  wool  between  our  farmer 
and  yours  by  a  certain  per  cent.  We  will  then 
even  up  the  difference  in  price  of  labor  between 
your  laborers  and  ours  by  another  per  cent.  We 
will  charge  you  still  another  per  cent  for  the  privi- 
lege of  trading  with  us,  and  to  remunerate  us  for 
your  part  of  the  taxes  and  expenses.  After  paying 
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these  several  amounts  you  can  place  your  carpets 
on  sale  in  our  markets  and  take  your  own  chances 
as  to  what  price  you  will  secure." 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  protection  as  applied  to  all 
our  industries.  In  order  to  sell  his  carpets  in  our 
market  the  importer  pays  this  per  cent  of  duty  and 
then  competes  with  our  manufacturers  of  carpets 
on  their  own  grounds  and  under  their  own  laws. 
What  is  true  of  carpets  is  true  also  of  all  other  im- 
ports, the  effect  on  the  producer  is  carefully  consid- 
ered and  his  interests  protected,  knowing  that  com- 
petition among  home  factories  will  take  care  of  the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer.  Protection  does  noth- 
ing but  protect,  and  of  itself  never  made  a  trust  to 
plunder  the  people  nor  stopped  the  wheels  of  a 
factory,  to  drive  its  workmen  into  the  streets. 

Injury  to  Exchanges 

Exchanges  among  our  own  people  in  the  home 
markets  are  so  closely  interwoven  and  connected 
with  each  other  that,  in  order  to  continue  in  har- 
mony, little  or  no  interference  can  be  tolerated. 
Every  change  of  tariff  schedules,  every  change  in 
production  at  home,  usually  requires  new  adjust- 
ments in  the  home  market  on  many  lines.  The  im- 
portance, therefore,  of  a  condition  of  permanency  re- 
garding our  productive  enterprises,  is  of  great 
moment. 

Our  larger  industries  deal  almost  entirely  in  fu- 
ture deliveries,  sometimes  extending  over  long  pe- 
riods. To  them,  stable  conditions  are  a  prime  neces- 
sity. These  large  enterprises  buy  in  large  quan- 
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titles  the  materials  consumed  in  their  business,  sell 
in  large  quantities  under  contracts  for  future  deliv- 
ery, and  hire  great  numbers  of  workmen  whose  real 
worth  lies  in  that  skill  which  comes  from  continual 
application.  The  very  existence  of  these  immense 
concerns  lies  in  a  fixed  permanent  public  policy. 
This  would  be  impossible  under  Democratic  meth- 
ods, because  the  shifting  conditions  of  the  Old 
World  would  overstep  the  weak  barriers  of  a  reve- 
nue tariff  and  force  its  destructive  influence  upon 
our  own  industrial  enterprises. 

Industrial  Progress 

The  industrial  progress  of  this  country  has  been 
so  rapid  during  the  immediate  past,  its  manufactur- 
ing establishments  have  grown  to  such  vast  propor- 
tions, that  it  has  not  been  found  difficult  for  the  op- 
ponents of  protection  to  create  feelings  of  jealousy 
and  distrust  among  certain  classes  by  pointing  with 
unfair  comments  to  their  success.  That  the  entire 
world  as  a  whole,  and  this  nation  in  particular,  has 
reached  a  period  of  large  undertakings  is  appar- 
ent to  all.  That  concentration  in  all  industries,  in 
all  methods  of  business,  and  everything  relating  to 
government  and  people  is  becoming  more  and  more 
necessary  each  year.  The  full  meaning  of  a  division 
of  labor  and  its  beneficial  results  is  becoming  bet- 
ter understood,  and  human  effort,  like  nicely  bal- 
anced machinery,  is  being  directed  by  master  minds 
in  the  most  remunerative  channels. 

Little  that  is  good  is  now  left  to  chance,  but 
everything  is  measured  by  expediency  and  results. 
In  this  forward  movement  among  all  nations  it  is 
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expected  that  the  United  States  will  lead  the  pro- 
cession. A  study  of  our  resources,  opportunities, 
location,  free  institutions  and  independent  citizen- 
ship, will  disclose  the  fact  that  such  is  our  true 
position.  This  is  an  age  of  great  things,  great 
statesmen,  great  generals  of  armies,  great  admirals 
of  navies,  great  leaders  of  finance  and  "great  cap- 
tains of  industry"  as  President  McKinley  so  happily 
described  them.  It  is  these  captains  of  industry 
in  their  peaceful  efforts  that  have  built  up  those 
magnificent  industrial  establishments,  that  are  alike 
the  pride  and  safety  of  our  nation,  as  well  as  the 
envy  and  astonishment  of  the  world.  It  is  such 
men  and  their  great  achievements  who  are  selected 
by  the  Democratic  party  as  examples  of  wrong  do- 
ing, pointed  out  as  plunderers  of  the  people,  and 
their  success  attributed  to  dishonest  practices. 
There  is  no  class  of  men  in  our  country  today  more 
clearly  entitled  to  the  credit  for  its  status  among 
nations,  its  great  prosperity  and  advancement,  than 
are  these  tireless  captains  of  industry.  The  ability 
to  wisely  direct  and  successfully  supervise  these  im- 
mense plants,  to  see  that  this  vast  army  of  work- 
ing men  are  selected  for  positions  they  can  best  fill, 
to  secure  the  right  material,  suitable  machinery,  and 
mould  the  entire  mass  into  a  harmonious,  product- 
ive whole,  is  the  work  of  such  foresight,  discretion, 
genius,  and  peculiar  ability  that  a  wise  Providence 
gives  to  but  few  of  his  people. 

Must  Not  Be  Jeopardized 

These  magnificent  industries  that  have  grown  up 
during  the  past  half  century  under  protection  must 
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not  be  jeopardized  by  an  experiment  with  Demo- 
cratic free  trade.  The  long,  patient  toil  of  fifty  years 
could  be  wrecked  in  one  season  of  adverse  legisla- 
tion. These  vast  undertakings  must  not  be  closed 
down,  and  their  millions  of  skilled  mechanics  and 
workmen  turned  into  the  streets  or  forced  into  em- 
ployments for  which  they  are  not  fitted.  The  doc- 
trine of  protection  must  continue  in  its  perfect  work, 
and  these  captains  of  industry  given  time  to  amplify 
their  future  plans. 

Protection  Furnishes  the  Opportunity 

The  Democratic  party  declares  that  these  large 
industries  are  built  up  by  protection.  This  is  a 
gross  error.  Protection  builds  nothing:  It  simply 
furnishes  the  opportunity.  They  fail  to  distinguish 
between  brains  and  statute  law.  These  large  indus- 
tries as  a  rule  are  a  growth  from  smaller  begin- 
nings. The  humble  shop  has  given  way  to  the  fac- 
tory, and  under  wise  management  the  factory  has 
grown  to  such  large  proportions  as  to  create  the 
envy,  if  not  incite  the  malice,  of  those  with  less 
business  ability.  How  often,  in  going  through  these 
great  plants,  is  the  little  shop  or  building  pointed  out 
where  the  first  efforts  were  made.  Protection  cares 
for  the  small  beginning  as  well  as  the  larger  un- 
dertaking, and  the  fact  that  the  larger  has  super- 
ceded  the  smaller  is  a  question  of  business  only. 
It  is  said  the  smaller  enterprises  are  crowded  out 
While  this  is  doubtless  true  in  certain  lines  yet  it 
indicates  nothing  beyond  business  evolution.  Our 
industries  are  so  diversified  that  there  are  oppor- 
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tunities  in  abundance  for  the  small  as  well  as  the 
larger  enterprises.  Competition  among  home  in- 
dustries is  met  at  every  turn  in  this  evolution,  and  is 
the  one  incentive  for  these  great  changes.  Com- 
petition among  the  little  shops  led  to  the  smaller 
factories;  competition  among  these  factories  led  to 
larger  plants,  and  now  in  order  comes  competition 
among  these  giant  industries. 

Skilled  Labor 

From  these  large  industrial  institutions  have 
graduated  that  vast  army  of  skilled  mechanics  and 
trained  workmen  that  today  fill  our  land.  The  skill 
which  these  men  possess  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
asset  of  the  nation.  They  are  a  sure  source  of 
wealth  in  peace  and  defence  in  war.  Much  is  heard 
about  the  men  behind  the  guns,  but,  had  it  not  been 
for  these  skilled  mechanics  there  would  have  been 
no  guns.  The  skilled  mechanics  and  trained  work- 
men and  the  great  institutions  of  which  they  are  an 
important  part,  are  not  the  products  of  a  day  or  a 
year,  but  the  ripened  fruits  of  a  long-continued,  in- 
telligent effort.  Such  mechanics  are  not  picked  out 
haphazard  as  men  are  selected  for  the  ditch  or  hay- 
field;  their  skill  does  not  come  in  a  night,  nor  their 
brain  and  brawn  at  the  calling.  Neither  do  these 
vast  industries  grow  on  bushes  nor  are  they  bought 
ready-made  in  the  market  when  needed.  One  is  a 
growth,  the  other  a  development,  and  both  stand  as 
monuments  of  patient  industry  and  toil.  How  nec- 
essary for  the  future  then  it  is  that  one  should  con- 
tinue and  grow  while  the  other  learns  and  develops. 
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Farmers'  Market 

Diversified  industries  have  become  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  farmer,  and  this  condition  will 
increase  as  the  years  go  by.  In  many  states  the 
raising  of  wheat  as  a  money  crop  has  been  practical- 
ly abandoned.  Corn  also  has  become  more  un- 
certain than  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  soil  seems 
to  have  become  worn  out,  or  wanting  in  those  ele- 
ments which  formerly  gave  abundant  harvests.  In 
fact,  the  export  crops  of  the  country  are  being  pro- 
duced farther  west  with  each  decade.  This  re- 
cession leaves  more  land  each  year  to  be  used  for 
the  lighter  or  spring  crops. 

At  this  point  the  home  market  takes  its  proper  po- 
sition and  brings  both  relief  and  profit  to  the  farmer. 
In  fact,  in  these  diversified  crops  lies  the  future 
safety  of  agriculture.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  ex- 
ports will  disclose  how  little  of  these  perishable 
crops  are  sent  out  of  the  country.  In  fact,  they  must 
all  be  consumed  at  home  in  order  to  be  remun- 
erative. It  is  therefore  of  vital  consequence  to  the 
farmer  that  manufactures  in  all  branches  should 
not  only  prosper  but  increase  in  order  that  these 
lighter  crops  may  be  consumed.  Wherever  the  fac- 
tory stands,  there  these  crops  are  in  active  demand 
— a  most  significant  fact.  Whatever  therefore,  that 
will  increase  manufactures  increases  the  number  of 
workmen,  and  they  in  turn  make  the  demand  for 
these  crops  which  cannot  be  sent  abroad  and  yet 
are  necessary  to  make  farming  in  any  degree  profit- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  whatever  tends  to  lessen 
the  number  of  factories  decreases  the  number  of 
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workmen  and  also  curtails  the  demand  for  these 
products.  From  this  it  is  plain  that  the  farmer  in 
his  occupation  is  not  only  benefited,  but  actually 
saved  through  protective  laws.  It  is  not  a  question 
with  him  of  purchasing  his  clothes  or  harness  a  few 
cents  cheaper,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  financial  exist- 
ence to  have  a  market  near  home  for  his  lighter 
products. 

Farmers  Vitally  Interested 

The  constant  tendency  with  Democratic  free 
trade  would  be  discouragement  and  disaster  to  man- 
ufacturing enterprises.  This  condition  would  force 
the  workingmen  of  these  factories  into  other  occu- 
pations, and,  as  has  been  the  experience,  a  large  por- 
tion would  take  up  farming.  Farming,  being  a  prim- 
itive occupation  requiring  for  its  conduct  on  a  small 
scale  little  capital  and  still  less  skill,  these  factory 
people,  thrown  out  of  employment,  would,  as  a 
last  resort,  take  to  this  calling.  That  is,  men  who 
failed  to  find  employment  in  their  regular  occupation, 
and  having  no  skill  in  any  other,  would  turn  to  the 
land  from  which  by  hard  work  they  may  hope  to 
make  a  living.  In  so  doing  they  swell  the  already 
full  ranks  of  the  farmer  and  decrease  the  number  of 
his  customers.  Both  in  their  competition  in  produc- 
ing and  by  decreasing  consumers  they  act  as  a 
two-fold  impediment  to  agricultural  profits.  When 
the  farmer's  occupation  is  invaded  he  has  no  re- 
course. Not  being  a  skilled  mechanic  he  cannot  in 
turn  invade  some  other  occupation.  All  mechanics 
can  become  farmers,  either  good  or  bad,  without 
much  training,  but  no  farmer  can  become  a  me- 
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chanic  in  like  manner.  When  we  shall  possess  the 
utmost  diversity  and  multiplication  of  industries 
the  farmer's  interest  will  be  better  safe-guarded  and 
his  future  welfare  more  surely  established.  Nothing 
but  sufficient  protection  to  these  industries  will 
bring  this  result. 

The  farmer,  therefore,  has  everything  to  gain  by 
a  policy  which  induces  the  people  of  our  country  to 
do  their  own  work. 

If  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  our  popula- 
tion continues  to  increase  at  the  present  rate,  fol- 
lowed by  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  our  indus- 
tries, there  will  be  no  surplus  of  the  farms  for  ex- 
port. The  child  is  now  living  who  will  see  all  the 
products  of  this  great  nation  of  an  agricultural  char- 
acter consumed  at  home.  The  American  laborer  has 
at  the  present  time  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
money  to  spend  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  than  his  foreign  brother.  It  is  not  only  absurd 
but  wicked  to  ask  the  American  farmer  to  change  his 
home  market  where  his  customers  can  pay  good 
prices  for  all  his  products,  for  a  foreign  market 
thousands  of  miles  distant,  where  half  starved  cus- 
tomers can  only  purchase  a  small  amount  of  a  few 
staple  products  at  ruinous  prices.  The  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  farmer  are  bound  up  in  a  protective  tar- 
iff. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Home  Markets 

"It  is  the  home  market  that  registers  with  the  accuracy  of 
a  barometer  the  ebb  and  flow  of  national  prosperity.  The 
most  important  factor  in  our  economic  system  is  our  home 
market." — James  G.  Elaine. 

One  of  the  avowed  objects  of  a  protective  tariff, 
and  perhaps  its  most  important  result,  is  a  home^ 
market.  Having  enjoyed  its  great  benefits  and  privi- 
leges so  long,  the  people  of  this  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  in  no  condition  to  appreciate  its  worth 
or  to  judge  its  real  value.  They  never  will  realize 
fully  its  true  character  and  significance  until,  by 
some  mischance,  they  are  deprived  of  it.  There  is 
but  one  method  by  which  a  home  market  can  be 
established,  and  but  one  means  by  which  it  can  be 
maintained.  Protection  to  home  industries  will  pro-  \ 
vide  this  market  and  defend  it  against  outside  ag- 
gression. As  David  of  the  Scriptures  stood  as  a  wall 
of  fire  between  Nabal  and  his  despoilers,  so  will  a 
protective  tariff  stand  between  the  American  lab- 
orer and  his  products  against  the  attacks  of  the  for- 
eign trader.  The  arguments  for  a  home  market 
enter  largely  into  the  general  defense  of  protection 
and  a  demand  for  diversified  industries,  but,  as  the 
lesson  cannot  be  learned  too  well,  and  as  the  sub- 
ject is  of  so  vast  importance,  some  of  them  will  bear 
repetition. 

Observation  as  well  as  statistics  place  this  coun- 
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try  at  the  head  of  all  others  in  prosperity  and  indus- 
trial progress.  This  position  among  nations  has 
been  secured  entirely  through  the  development  of 
its  immense,  varied  and  magnificent  natural  re- 
sources. To  this  one  fact  alone  do  we  owe  our 
status  as  a  nation,  our  rank  as  a  people,  and  the 
bright  future  that  is  open  before  us.  This  develop- 
ment made  possible  for  our  people  steady  work,  high 
wages,  and  a  home  market.  But  this  development 
and  its  benefits  are  simply  the  results  of  a  protective 
tariff.  The  protecting  shield  of  this  law  gave  the 
people  time  to  think,  to  plan,  to  calculate  and  to 
execute.  It  gave  opportunity  to  experiment  and  in- 
vestigate, to  invent,  to  compare  results,  and,  better 
than  all,  the  courage  to  do  their  best.  The  harass- 
ment of  foreign  aggression  was  prevented  by  pro- 
tective statutes,  permanency  in  the  future  was  as- 
sured, and  the  results  of  their  endeavors  secured  to 
themselves. 

Result  Expected 

Astonishing  as  this  progress  has  been  in  all  direc- 
tions, it  is  no  more  than  was  due  or  expected  from 
such  favorable  conditions.  No  nation  ever  before 
enjoyed  such  great  privileges  or  made  the  most 
of  such  opportunities.  These  improvements  and 
betterments  have  not  been  spasmodic  but  con- 
tinuous, and  at  the  present  time  we  hear  almost 
daily  of  some  important  invention  or  valuable  dis- 
covery that  will  tend  still  further  to  increase  our 
development  and  industrial  progress.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  this  situation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  a  large  per  cent  of  these  inventions 
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and  discoveries  and  other  means  for  such  vast  im- 
provements comes  from  the  laboring  classes.  This 
is  the  natural  result  of  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well 
housed,  contented  and  prosperous  labor.  Their  time 
is  not  all  consumed  in  the  deadening  strife  for  a 
bare  living.  The  outcome  of  all  this  is  a  horrte 
market  where  the  products  of  these  diversified  in- 
dustries may  be  bought  and  sold.  It  is  an  established 
fact  that  producers  are  the  best  consumers,  the  best 
customers  for  labor  in  production.  It  is  the  brain 
and  brawn  of  these  producers  that  has  filled  the 
home  market  with  its  endless  variety  of  the  comforts 
and  necessities  of  life,  and  they  are  entitled  to  have 
them  distributed  among  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bors without  the  interference  of  the  alien  and  the 
stranger.  The  home  producer,  the  home  market, 
and  the  home  consumer  make  up  a  trinity  of  do- 
mestic commerce,  that,  if  unmolested,  will  bring 
peace,  plenty  and  progress  to  the  borders  of  every 
nation. 

There  is  a  harmony  of  interests,  a  harmony  of 
procedure  and  a  harmony  of  results  in  this  situation 
that  will  permit  of  no  interference  without  damage 
or  destruction  to  the  whole.  The  doctrines  which 
govern  it  are  fundamental  in  their  nature  and  appli- 
cation and  will  admit  of  no  innovation.  We  cannot 
destroy  one  without  bringing  destruction  to  all.  If 
the  home  market  is  invaded  the  producer  suffers, 
and,  being  a  consumer  as  well  as  a  producer,  his 
patronage  ceases,  and  the  home  market  cannot  long 
withstand  the  strain.  The  status  and  vast  propor- 
tions to  which  the  American  home  market  has  at- 
tained is  almost  beyond  conception.  Statistics  of 
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the  most  conservative  character  place  it  at  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  combined  for- 
eign trade  of  the  world.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
sumption of  the  American  people  each  year  is 
three  times  greater  than  the  foreign  trade  of  all  the 
nations  on  the  globe.  It  shows  that  our  manufac- 
tures and  other  productive  enterprises  have  a  home 
market  that  is  three  times  as  great  as  the  combined 
exports  of  all  countries  including  our  own. 
line: 

Extent  of  Our  Home  Market 

This  home  market  has  90  million  regular  home 
customers,  whose  trade  can  be  depended  upon.  They 
come  with  home  earned  money  in  their  pockets,  are 
all  good  livers  and  consequently  free  spenders.  To 
supply  their  ever  increasing  wants,  this  same  home 
market  is  a  regular  customer  of  the  almost  number- 
less diversified  industries,  little  and  big,  that  are 
scattered  through  every  section  of  the  country.  The 
products  of  these  industries  amount  to  the  vast  sum 
of  twenty  billions  of  dollars  annually.  The  follow- 
ing table  notes  the  increase  of  production  in  this 
line: 

Annual  Product  of  Manufactures 

1850  .  $  1,019,106,616 

1860  1,885,861,676 

1870   4,232.325,442 

1880  5,369,579,191 

1890   9,372,437,283 

1900    13,014,287,498 

1 907  1 7,000,000,000 

1911                                      20,672,000,000 
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Next  come  the  farms,  more  than  six  million  in 
number  and  containing  nearly  nine  hundred  million 
acres.  This  vast  area  adds  more  than  seven  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  products  to  the  total.  To  this 
also  the  output  of  the  mines,  the  fisheries  and  the 
forests  contribute  enough  to  make  the  whole  vol- 
ume that  passes  through  the  warehouses  and  over 
the  counters  of  our  home  market,  exceed  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  thirty  billions.  Statisticians  tell 
us  that  this  aggregate  is  made  up  from  prices  at 
the  farm  and  factories,  and,  with  cost  of  distribu- 
tion added,  would  reach  more  than  forty-five  bil- 
lion. The  human  mind  can  hardly  grasp  these  fig- 
ures, yet  they  are  taken  from  carefully  gathered 
information  by  experts  in  their  particular  lines. 
This  wonder  grows  still  more  amazing  when  it  is 
shown  that  somewhere  between  92  and  96  per  cent 
of  this  vast  aggregate  of  production  is  consumed 
at  home.  The  balance,  at  most  less  than  8  per  cent, 
is  sold  abroad. 

In  the  production  and  distribution  of  this  great 
amount  of  products  224,000  miles  of  railroad,  cost- 
ing $14,765,000,000  and  employing  1,382,000  men,  is 
constantly  being  operated.  The  gross  earnings  of 
these  roads  were  $2,112,000,000.  Of  the  entire  rail- 
road mileage  of  the  world  the  United  States  owns 
over  one-third.  As  a  part  of  this  great  system  of 
distribution  come  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone, 
since  they  have  become  almost  indispensable  as  nec- 
essary adjuncts  at  this  time.  There  are  212,148 
miles  of  telegraph  lines  with  more  than  one  million 
miles  of  wire,  with  an  income  of  more  than  thirty 
million  dollars.  There  are  more  than  two  hundred 
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millions  invested  in  telephones  and  the  service  is 
rapidly  extending.  Add  to  this  the  vast  tonnage  of 
our  inland  lakes,  rivers  and  canals,  and  the  coast 
trading  vessels  and  a  fair  idea  can  be  had  of  the 
real  value  of  our  home  market.  Again,  there  were 
more  than  thirty  millions  of  our  people  engaged 
in  occupations  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on 
lines  connected  with  these  immense  enterprises  and 
the  distribution  of  their  productions.  In  fact,  our 
entire  economic  system,  with  all  the  term  implies, 
depends  for  success  on  the  continued  prosperity  and 
stability  of  the  home  market. 

Danger  to  Home  Markets 

All  this  vast  business  is  the  result  of  production 
and  consumption  by  our  own  people,  from  our  own 
resources,  in  our  own  country,  under  our  own  laws 
and  regulations,  and  protected  by  our  own  flag. 
This  is  the  fruit  of  50  years  of  protection,  of  hard 
work  and  incessant  care.  No  other  country  has  it 
to  the  extent  of  ours.  No  other  people  enjoy  its 
benefits  as  ours,  and  the  only  assurance  necessary 
for  its  continuance  is  simply  to  let  it  alone.  Keep 
alive  and  intact  the  policies  that  have  brought  it  to 
us,  and  its  blessings  and  benefits  will  continue  to 
grow  and  shower  down  upon  us. 

But  this  condition,  filled  as  it  is  with  present 
blessings  and  future  promises,  is  not  without  its 
enemies.  The  outside  world  of  trade  looks  with 
longing  eyes  on  this  paradise  of  exchanges,  and 
is  doing  everything  possible  to  break  down  the 
walls  of  protection  and  pour  in  their  products  like 
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a  flood.  In  this  effort  they  find  powerful  allies 
in  one  entire  section  of  our  country  and  in  one 
of  our  great  political  parties.  The  entire  South 
stands  solid  for  the  destruction  of  this  home  market, 
and  the  Democratic  party,  with  all  its  affiliations, 
are  its  avowed  enemies.  This  great  party  has 
joined  hands  with  the  alien  and  the  stranger  to 
destroy  the  very  life  and  bulwark  of  our  national 
prosperity.  For  a  doubtful  per  cent  of  cheapness  on 
a  few  articles  of  consumption  this  party  would 
break  down  the  present  barriers  of  protection  and 
let  in  these  hungry  hordes  of  foreign  traders  and 
thereby  wipe  out  the  last  vestige  of  a  home  market 
and  lose  to  us  forever  its  magnificent  commercial 
advantages. 

The  business  of  making  and  selling  has  been 
and  always  will  be  a  commercial  war,  and  this  con- 
flict is  bound  to  increase  with  greater  intensity. 
With  increasing  population  throughout  the  world, 
all  clamoring  for  profitable  employment,  with 
steam  and  electricity  multiplying  their  efforts,  there 
will  always  be  an  urgent  and  continued  demand  for 
markets.  Steamships  and  telegraph  lines  have 
brought  all  nations  nearer  together,  border  lines 
have  been  drawn  sharp  and  distinct,  and  the  entire 
machinery  of  governments  appear  to  have  joined 
in  this  universal  strife  for  commercial  advantage. 
To  manufacture  the  cheapest  and  sell  the  dearest 
seems  to  be,  at  this  time,  the  chief  factors  in  all 
national  economics.  Every  responsible  govern- 
ment is  today  caring  for  the  commercial  interests 
of  its  people  as  never  before.  They  are  disclosing 
greater  solicitude  for  the  industrial  progress  of 
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their  people  than  in  years  past,  and  well  they  may. 
To  tax  their  subjects  for  government  expenses,  re- 
gardless alike  of  how  paid  or  the  hardships  and 
burdens  it  may  entail,  is  no  longer  recognized  as 
either  a  safe  or  wise  policy. 

For  this  reason  the  one  paramount  issue  in  every 
enlightened  nation  is,  how  can  the  people  earn  their 
money  the  easiest,  and  how  can  the  nation  secure 
a  portion  of  it  with  the  least  trouble  to  themselves 
or  discomfort  to  their  people.  Many  experiments 
have  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  until  now,  by  a 
general  concensus  of  opinion,  every  nation  on  earth 
excepting  England,  has  adopted  the  idea  of  protec- 
tion to  home  industries.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence 
that  a  great  political  party  in  the  most  forward  of 
all  nations  has  joined  with  England  against  the 
balance  of  the  world.  The  Democratic  party  of 
America  and  the  government  of  England  are,  at  the 
present  time  the  only  opponents  of  protection  worth 
mentioning.  All  the  great  nations  have  become 
wise  to  the  fact  that  a  home  market  is  the  founda- 
tion rock  of  prosperity,  and  are  all  directing  their 
energies  toward  that  object.  The  heart  of  all  treaties 
between  governments  is  their  trade  conditions,  and 
the  success  of  all  diplomacy  is  measured  by  com- 
mercial achievements.  In  fact,  all  the  elements  of 
government,  from  the  council  of  state  to  the  man-of- 
war,  are  utilized  to  better  commercial  conditions. 

Importance  of  Home  Markets 

It  is  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  vast  import- 
ance to  our  national  existence  of  a  home  market, 
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and  the  great  peril  of  not  preserving  it,  that  these 
pages  are  extended.  The  advocates  of  Democratic 
free  trade  contend  that  the  duties  paid  on  imports 
are  added  to  the  cost  of  the  article  and  that  the  con- 
sumer is  forced  to  pay  it.  This  proposition  is  fully 
discussed  in  another  chapter,  but  will  bear  com- 
ment at  this  point  for  the  reason  that  a  home  market 
is  the  main  factor  in  the  proper  solution  of  that 
home  market  under  our  home  rules  and  regulations, 
question.  All  imports  are  placed  on  sale  in  our 
just  the  same  as  our  exports  are  treated  in  other 
countries.  These  foreign  goods  must  compete  with 
our  home  products  and  are  sold  at  the  option  of  the 
he  chooses  to  do  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  meeting  corn- 
consumer.  No  one  is  compelled  to  buy  them  unless 
petition,  and  in  so  doing  meeting  the  price  of  com- 
petition that  determines  who  pays  the  per  cent  of 
duty.  It  is  the  home  market  and  that  alone  which 
determines  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  customs  duties 
shall  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  of  the  foreign  goods. 
Our  contention  is,  that  when  the  home  market  is 
nearly  or  fully  supplied  with  products  the  prices 
of  which  are  fixed  by  free  home  competition  there 
is  not  nor  can  be  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent  of  the 
duty  added  to  the  imported  article  and  sold  in  the 
home  market.  But,  in  case  the  home  manufacturers 
cannot  or  do  not  supply  the  home  market  fully,  then 
it  happens  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in- 
creases the  price  above  the  point  of  home  competi- 
tion and  the  foreign  article  can  command  its  cost 
and  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  duties  paid.  As  the 
home  supply  is  lessened  the  foreign  article  fills 
the  gap,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  in  demand  so  is 
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the  per  cent  of  duty  added  to  the  selling  price. 
Should  the  home  supply  fail  altogether,  then  the  for- 
eign article,  having  no  competition,  will  sell  for  all 
that  the  people  can  be  made  to  pay,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  duty. 

On  the  other  hand  as  the  home  supply  increases 
the  foreign  supply  is  forced  out  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  steel  rails  and  many  other  articles,  the  home 
market  is  not  only  supplied  but  the  foreign  market 
is  invaded.  For  example :  In  1867  we  made  only  2,- 
277  tons  of  steel  rails  that  sold  for  $166  per  ton,  and 
imported  all  the  balance  used  by  our  railroads.  The 
duty  was  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Since  then  our 
home  manufacturers  have  been  at  work  perfecting 
machinery  and  improving  the  process,  until,  at  the 
present  time,  our  home  production  supplies  the 
home  demand  and  exports  over  ten  million  dollars 
worth.  At  the  same  time  these  steel  rails  are  selling 
for  $28  per  ton  in  the  home  market.  A  protective 
tariff  has  enabled  our  home  plants  to  increase  their 
output  from  2277  tons  in  1867  to  nearly  four  million 
tons  in  1910.  Competition  in  the  home  market  has 
reduced  the  price  of  steel  rails  from  $166  in  1867 
to  $28  in  1910.  These  figures  are  authentic  and  can 
not  be  contradicted. 

Such  examples  could  be  extended  by  hundreds  but 
the  one  is  sufficient  to  disclose  the  fact  that  the 
home  market  determines  the  amount  of  duty  paid 
by  the  consumer.  It  also  shows  that  if  any  duties 
are  paid  by  the  consumer,  except  from  choice,  it  is 
through  the  neglect  of  our  own  industrial  enter- 
prise and  not  because  of  a  protective  tariff.  It  hap- 
pens many  times  that  our  idle  rich  are  both  willing 
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and  anxious  to  pay  higher  prices  for  goods  made 
abroad  than  similar  goods  made  at  home  could  be 
bought  for.  It  may  be  proper  right  here  to  say,  that 
much  of  the  duties  paid  comes  from  this  source  and 
others  who  endeavor  to  ape  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms. Whatever  this  class  does  in  this  regard 
should  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  all  others. 
There  are  millions  of  dollars  spent  for  foreign  ar- 
ticles that  could  be  and  should  be  made  in  this  coun- 
try. As  long  as  they  are  not  the  purchaser  will  be 
obliged  to  pay  a  part  of  the  whole  of  the  duties  im- 
posed. 

Protection  and  the  Home  Market 

A  protective  tariff,  reinforced  by  a  proper  home 
market,  furnishes  the  revenue  to  meet  government 
expenses  with  little  or  no  aid  from  the  people.  In 
this  it  acts  in  a  two-fold  capacity:  First,  it  enables 
the  producers  to  fill  the  home  market  with  goods  at 
fair  prices,  made  so  by  home  competition.  Second, 
it  collects  a  toll  or  license  from  the  foreign  importer 
before  he  can  enter  our  markets,  and  this  toll  or  duty 
goes  to  support  the  government.  If  the  importer 
secures  a  return  of  his  toll  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
American  producer  and  no  one  else.  Careful  esti- 
mates place  the  amount  of  the  refund  to  the  im- 
porter through  an  additional  per  cent  added  to  his 
goods  at  not  over  5  per  cent.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  purchases  of  the  idle  rich  or  many  articles 
of  luxury  or  vanity. 

To  secure  a  national  revenue  in  this  manner  makes 
our  government  expenses  a  blessing  instead  of  a  bur- 
den. It  requires  no  tax  gatherer  and  is  not  taken 
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from  the  unwilling  or  the  unable.  There  is  not  a 
national  tax  receipt  in  the  whole  country  and  no  citi- 
zen can  tell  how  much  it  costs  him  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  our  government.  A 
specific  tax  on  productions,  such  as  liquors,  tobacco, 
etc.,  together  with  the  toll  paid  by  the  foreigner, 
makes  up  the  easy  fund  out  of  which  our  national 
expenses  are  paid. 

Benefits  Consumer 

At  this  point  some  one  may  ask  how  this  revenue 
would  be  obtained  if  the  home  market  supplied  all 
the  wants  of  the  people.  When  such  a  condition  ob- 
tains there  would  be  a  commercial  millenium,  which 
is  not  probable  or  safe  to  speculate  upon.  The  rich 
and  the  vain,  like  the  poor,  will  always  be  with  us, 
and  while  they  last  the  duty  on  products  made  away 
from  home  will  be  paid  willingly  and  with  evident 
desire.  A  national  income  may  always  be  relied 
on  from  this  class,  and  the  complete  supply  of  the 
home  market  by  home  production  never  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  home  market  is 
the  cost  of  its  products  to  the  consumer.  While  the 
American  consumer  expends  more  than  thirty  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  products  in  the  home  market,  yet 
it  is  not  the  excessive  price  of  these  products  that 
makes  up  the  vast  sum  total.  These  goods  are 
bought  cheaper  in  the  American  home  market  all 
things  considered  than  they  can  be  purchased  in  any 
other  market  in  the  world.  It  is  not  the  amount  of 
a  debt  that  makes  the  trouble  and  worry:  It  is  the 
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difficulty  in  getting  the  money  to  pay  it.  Five  pounds 
of  beef  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  is  cheaper  to  the 
man  earning  three  dollars  a  day,  than  the  same 
amount  of  beef  at  ten  cents  per  pound  is  to  the  man 
earning  but  one  dollar  a  day.  A  mortgage  on  the 
farm  is  but  one  half  as  much  with  wheat  at  two  dol- 
lars per  bushel  as  it  is  with  wheat  at  one  dollar  a 
bushel.  Again,  to  the  laborer  who  has  work  every 
day,  all  that  he  buys  costs  him  just  half  as  much  as 
it  does  the  man  who  has  work  but  half  the  time.  It 
is  the  means  of  payment  that  in  the  end  makes  the 
price  of  everything  high  or  low.  No  matter  if  the 
means  of  payment  be  money,  labor  or  products — it 
works  the  same  apparent  miracle. 

Under  these  conditions  the  American  consumer 
can  purchase  with  a  week's  labor,  in  his  own  home 
market,  from  two  to  ten  times  as  much  of  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life  as  his  foreign  brother 
can  with  a  week's  labor  in  any  other  nation  on 
earth.  An  examination  of  the  facts  will  show  the 
correctness  of  this  statement.  Home  production, 
good  wages  and  all  the  time  does  it,  and  the  home 
market  keeps  it  going.  It  is  the  ability  to  purchase 
and  not  cheapness  that  develops  commercial  ex- 
changes. This  home  market  is  the  clearing  house 
for  labor  in  production  in  America,  but  in  order  to 
hold  its  position  and  insure  its  benefits  it  is  neces- 
sary that  labor  should  be  regularly  employed  at  re- 
munerative wages.  At  present  fully  three-fourths  of 
the  products  sold  in  the  home  market  could  not  be 
sent  abroad,  but  find  a  ready  and  profitable  sale  to 
those  who  labor  in  the  industrial  pursuits. 
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The  Farmer  and  Home  Markets 

At  this  point  the  vital  interests  of  the  farmer  are 
met.  It  is  not  the  hard  earned  staples,  like  wheat, 
corn  or  meat  that  the  farmer  raises  that  make  his 
profits.  It  is  the  short  crops,  the  dairy,  the  garden, 
the  orchard,  the  berry  patch,  the  poultry  yard  and 
many  other  side  products  that  cannot  be  exported 
that  make  up  the  sum  of  his  easy  profits.  Here  is  an 
every  day  occurrence  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
only  varying  in  kind:  The  old  horse  is  hitched  to 
the  light  wagon  and  one  of  the  boys  or  some  other 
member  of  the  family  is  sent  to  the  trading  place 
with  a  basket  of  eggs,  a  few  pounds  of  butter,  half 
a  dozen  cabbage,  a  jug  of  buttermilk,  some  new 
potatoes  and  green  corn,  some  apples  and  a  few 
melons,  cucumbers  and  some  squash,  with  the  load 
topped  out  with  a  coop  of  chickens.  Possibly  this 
load  might  also  contain  some  lettuce,  onions,  peas 
or  string  beans.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the 
boy  returns  with  some  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  baking 
powder,  codfish,  tobacco,  thread,  needles,  matches, 
oil,  liniment  for  the  lame  horse,  quinine  for  the 
sick  sister  and  candy  for  the  baby,  and  the  entire 
barter  rounded  up  with  cash  in  hand.  These  seem- 
ing non-essentials  in  agricultural  life  are  really  a 
source  of  much  profit.  To  make  such  exchanges 
continuous  and  sure  it  is  necessary  to  have  consum- 
ers who  are  engaged  in  something  beside  agricul- 
ture. These  are  found  in  the  millions  of  workmen 
and  their  families  who  labor  in  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. These  are  just  the  products  the  workman 
wants  and  are  soon  transferred  from  the  market  to 
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his  table,  and  thus  the  demand  and  supply  continue 
their  profitable  exchanges. 

All  this  would  be  eliminated  or  nearly  so  by  the 
destruction  of  a  home  market.  Such  products  as 
these  could  not  be  sent  abroad  and,  without  the  de- 
mand from  laborers  in  factories,  mines  and  shops, 
they  would  soon  cease  to  be  articles  of  exchange, 
and  the  farmer  would  be  the  loser.  The  farmer 
would  not  only  lose  his  share  in  the  profitable  bar- 
ter, but  would  be  compelled  to  provide  for  his  sup- 
plies from  other  sources.  His  only  recourse  would 
be  in  producing  more  of  the  export  staples  and  tak- 
ing his  chances  in  a  market  3000  miles  away  from 
home.  The  farmer  is  despoiled  of  his  most  profit- 
able exchange  when  the  home  market  is  ruined. 
This  home  market  can  be  maintained  and  these 
profitable  exchanges  continued  only  by  doing  our 
own  work  as  a  people,  and  developing  all  our  nat- 
ural resources  to  the  limit.  We  must  manufac- 
ture what  we  consume  as  nearly  as  possible  in  order 
to  progress. 

"The  western  farmer's  instinct  is  wiser  than  Mr. 
Gladstone's  philosophy.  The  farmer  knows  that  the 
larger  the  home  market  the  better  his  prices,  and 
that  as  the  home  market  is  narrowed  his  prices 
fall." — James  G.  Elaine. 

Real  Benefit  to  Consumers 

The  home  market  constitutes  the  only  protec- 
tion given  the  consumer  and  without  it  he  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  every  trader.  This  home  market 
is  not  one  mammoth  concern,  doing  all  the  business, 
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but  is  made  up  of  thousands  of  concerns,  big  and 
little,  scattered  all  over  our  land.  These  consumers 
buy  and  sell  in  the  most  exacting  competition.  The 
motto  that  "Goods  well  bought  are  half  sold"  is  well 
known  to  them  all.  None  but  the  most  iron  clad 
trust  can  stand  against  these  millions  of  buyers.  In 
this  fierce  strife  for  bargains  to  sell,  lie  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  consumer.  He  can  rely  absolute- 
ly upon  this  competition  in  buying  and  selling  for 
fair  prices  for  what  he  takes.  There  is  a  double 
competition  working  to  lower  prices  for  him.  The 
manufacturers  compete  among  themselves  to  sell 
the  goods,  and  the  dealers  compete  with  each  other 
to  get  the  best  bargains.  In  all  this  the  consumer, 
who  is  the  real  object,  reaps  the  benefits. 

Such  competition  would  be  impossible  with  im- 
ported products.  The  base  of  supplies  would  be 
3000  miles  distant,  the  supply  would  be  spasmodic, 
the  exchanges  sluggish,  and  the  entire  transaction 
would  take  the  form  of  a  business  holdup.  These 
statements  are  made  for  those  consumers  wrho  do 
something  beside  eat  and  sleep  and  set  a  bad  ex- 
ample of  idleness.  No  one  cares  whether  these  idle 
barnacles  on  our  body  politic  pay  one  price  or  a 
dozen  for  what  they  consume.  The  more  they  pay 
the  more  of  their  money  gets  into  active  channels. 
It  is  the  consumer  who  does  something  that  should 
know  how  fully  a  home  market  under  the  competi- 
tion provided  by  a  protective  tariff  cares  for  his  in- 
dividual interests.  It  stands  to  reason  that,  had  we 
a  Democratic  free  trade  tariff,  or  no  tariff  at  all,  the 
foreign  manufacturers  would  flood  our  markets  with 
their  goods  and  destroy  our  home  industries.  It  is 
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equally  certain  that  they  could  then  raise  the  price 
One  of  the  important  effects  of  a  protective  tariff 
is  that,  by  the  development  of  home  enterprises  we 
are  protected  from  the  exorbitant  prices  which,  in 
the  absence  of  the  home  product,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  the  output  of  foreign  factories  and 
shops.  For  a  time  during  the  process  of  destroying 
our  home  industries  the  consumer  might,  and 
doubtless  would,  secure  his  purchases  at  a  very  low 
figure,  but,  when  the  home  institutions  were  gone 
and  the  foreigner  had  the  market  to  himself,  with 
no  restraining  competition,  the  lamb  might  as  well 
expect  mercy  from  the  wolf  as  the  American  con- 
sumer low  prices  from  the  stranger. 

A  Reservoir  For  Production 

Again,  the  home  market  acts  as  a  reservoir  for 
production  in  all  lines,  and  it  is  only  the  overflow 
that  is  sent  abroad.  As  long  as  the  home  demands 
are  filled  by  free  and  fair  competition,  such  as  the 
protective  tariff  in  its  true  functions  provides,  there 
is  little  thought  or  care  for  the  clamor  from  the  out- 
side. But,  when  these  home  demands  are  not  filled, 
and  the  reservoir  shows  an  empty  margin,  then  the 
outside  trader  secures  a  hearing.  In  the  face  of  the 
activity  of  our  manufactures,  and  their  ability  to 
produce  cheaply  and  in  many  lines  in  excess  of  the 
home  demand,  there  is  a  very  large  import  of  manu- 
factured goods.  To  those  not  acquainted  with  all 
the  facts  this  condition  appears  unreasonable.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  these  importations  is  found  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  contention  of  the  advocates 
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of  protection  regarding  the  pauper  labor  of  the  old 
world.  These  imports,  such  as  laces,  edgings,  em- 
broideries and  other  goods  of  similar  character,  are 
made  by  hand  only,  and  American  producers  cannot 
compete  in  kind.  The  labor  used  in  their  making  is 
so  cheap  that  it  would  be  morally  impossible  to 
bring  the  work  of  American  women  down  to  that 
level.  Let  us  hope  that  a  kind  Providence  may  al- 
ways keep  us  in  that  situation. 

To  justly  estimate  the  relative  value  of  the  home 
and  foreign  markets  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  some  reference  to  statistics  is  indispensible. 
It  is  stated  that  98^4  per  cent  of  our  manufactures 
is  consumed  at  home  and  only  1^4  per  cent  is  export- 
ed; and  of  our  agricultural  products  92  per  cent  is 
consumed  at  home  and  only  8  per  cent  is  exported. 
From  these  figures  it  should  be  clear  to  any  one  that 
the  home  market  is  vastly  more  important  to  us  than 
the  foreign.  Yet  this  great  home  outlet  for  our 
products  fails  to  satisfy,  and  a  feverish  anxiety  is 
manifested  by  many  to  increase  the  volume  of  our 
exports,  or,  in  other  words,  to  enlarge  our  field  of 
industrial  operations  abroad  and  to  sell  more  goods 
to  foreigners.  The  importance  of  the  home  market 
— immense  as  it  is,  and  eagerly  sought  for  as  it  is  by 
the  outside  trader — is  dwarfed  by  these  persons  into 
insignificance,  while  the  value  of  the  already  over- 
stocked foreign  markets  is  inflated  into  fabulous  pro- 
portions. Indeed,  foreign  trade  has  such  peculiar 
attractions  to  some  that,  apparently,  they  would 
prefer  to  reverse  the  figures  and  export  92  per  cent 
and  consume  8  per  cent  rather  than  export  8  per 
cent  and  consume  92  per  cent  of  our  products. 
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Why  jeopardize  our  home  market  in  the  attempt 
to  sell  a  small  fraction  abroad?  It  would  be  far 
more  beneficial  to  the  American  people  to  sink 
every  dollar  of  our  surplus  products  in  mid  ocean 
than  ruin  our  home  market  in  the  effort  to  cheapen 
our  products  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  old 
world.  Every  nation  save  England  is  protecting 
its  home  industries  from  the  outside,  and  this  pro- 
tection shows  no  signs  of  relaxing,  but  on  the  con- 
trary is  becoming  more  and  more  exacting  each 
year.  There  is  no  lessening  of  duties,  no  leaning 
toward  a  revenue  tariff  in  any  of  the  nations  at  the 
present  time.  Free  trade,  or  a  revenue  tariff,  has 
been  discredited  all  over  the  world,  and  there  is  not 
the  appearance  of  a  prospect  for  a  revival  in  that 
direction. 

Home  Markets  Not  a  Charity 

It  is  well  to  understand  that  our  home  market  is 
not  a  charitable  institution,  that  it  is  conducted  on 
business  principles,  and  for  gain.  It  is  the  battle 
ground  where  the  buyer  and  seller  meet  in  open 
combat,  but,  under  our  own  laws,  in  our  country 
and  under  our  own  flag,  with  the  certainty  that 
whatever  is  the  result  it  remains  at  home.  If  one 
party  loses  to  another  the  gainer  is  an  American 
and  not  a  foreigner.  The  gain  remains  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  lost  nothing.  It 
is  out  of  the  profits  of  this  home  market  that  all 
our  civilizing  institutions  are  made  possible. 

Out  ot  our  90,000,000  of  population,  35,000,000 
are  wage  earners.  If  they  should  receive  the  com- 
pensation ot  $1.00  per  day,  the  money  thus  earned 
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would  add  to  the  daily  circulation  of  our  country 
$35,000,000.  If,  by  reason  of  protective  legislation, 
they  should  receive  $2  per  day,  then  we  have  $70,- 
000,000  instead  of  $35,000,000,  and  a  like  ratio  of 
increases  in  wages  will  increase  the  amount  of 
money  placed  daily  in  circulation.  The  margin  of 
each  day's  business  is  the  possibility  of  gain.  The 
greater  the  volume  the  greater  the  possibility  of 
a  margin.  Truly,  Wendell  Phillips  uttered  some- 
thing worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice  when  he 
said:  "It  is  the  dollar  left  on  Saturday  evening, 
after  all  the  bills  are  paid,  that  means  education, 
independence,  self-respect,  manhood.  It  increases 
the  value  of  every  acre  nearby,  fills  the  town  with 
dwellings,  opens  public  libraries  and  crowds  them, 
dots  the  continent  with  cities  and  cobwebs  it  with 
railways.  The  one  remaining  dollar  insures  prog- 
ress and  guarantees  millions  to  its  owner." 

It  is  the  great  margin  of  profit  made  sure  by  the 
home  market  that  builds  our  churches,  schools,  in- 
stitutions of  charity  and  all  the  other  factors  which 
belong  to  an  advanced  civilization.  More  money  is 
spent  each  year  for  churches  and  schools  in  America 
than  is  collected  for  both  internal  revenue  and  cus- 
toms duties.  It  may  be  asked  where  all  this  money 
comes  from,  since  we  talk  of  billions  of  exchanges 
and  have  only  millions  in  money.  The  money  is 
kept  busy  making  these  exchanges  and  a  dollar  may 
make  one  or  a  dozen  each  day;  beside,  money  is 
used  many  times  to  even  up  transactions  and  takes 
but  little. 

Right  here  lies  one  of  the  many  benefits  of  a  home 
market.  A  man  with  a  small  capital  in  the  home 
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market  can  do  far  more  business  than  a  man  with 
much  larger  capital  can  in  a  foreign  market.  Capi- 
tal in  a  home  market  can  be  turned  over  many  times, 
while  the  foreign  dealer  turns  his  but  once.  All  of 
these  advantages  in  the  aggregate  are  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  businss  world.  It  is  the  constant  crea- 
tion of  wealth  through  labor  in  production  that 
keeps  this  steady  stream  of  products  going  in  to  the 
home  market  that  supplies  the  never  ceasing  demand 
of  the  consumer.  There  is  no  class  of  consumers  by 
themselves,  but  all  are  consumers  and  producers. 
The  consumer  of  shoes  is  likely  to  be  a  producer 
of  hats,  and  the  producer  of  beef  is  a  consumer  of 
clothing,  and  so  the  list  might  be  run  down  until, 
perhaps,  some  few  are  found  who  do  not  produce 
anything  but  do  consume  some  things.  These  few 
people  who  eat  and  do  not  work  are  the  very  class 
whom  we  find  growling  about  high  prices,  and  who 
favor  free  trade  or  any  other  plan  that  will  enable 
them  to  live  cheaper.  The  world  would  be  better 
off  without  them  anyhow,  and  it  matters  but  little 
what  they  may  say  or  do.  This  is  the  class  that 
wants  cheap  goods  and  cheap  men  and  women  in 
order  to  satisfy  its  own  desire  to  rob  the  poor 
and  live  cheaply. 

The  degradation  of  every  nation  is  measured  ac- 
curately by  the  amount  of  the  products  of  its  labor 
given  in  exchange  for  a  dollar,  or  unit  of  their  cur- 
rency. The  poorest,  meanest,  most  servile  and  ab- 
ject nation  and  people,  always  have,  and  always  will, 
barter  the  greatest  amount  of  their  products  for  a 
dollar.  The  civilization,  grandeur,  position  and  so- 
cial status  of  every  nation  is  gauged  absolutely  by 
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the  amount  of  necessities  and  comforts  of  life  that  a 
day's  labor  will  purchase  for  its  people.  As  proof  of 
these  assertions  see  the  wages  received  and  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  people  of  every  nation  on 
earth.  These  propositions  are  too  plain  to  be  dis- 
puted. Compare  the  low  wages  of  India,  Egypt, 
China  and  many  other  countries  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, with  the  wages  paid  for  labor  in  the  United 
States,  England,  France,  Germany  and  other  like 
countries,  and  then  note  the  difference  of  their 
standing  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
proof  is  absolute  and  positive. 

Financial  Side  of  Home  Markets 

Another  and  most  important  factor  among  the 
many  in  a  home  market  is  its  financial  development. 
The  present  day  methods  of  keeping  every  dollar 
busy  are  marvelous  to  those  who  study  them  close- 
ly. This  system  of  checks,  drafts  and  bills  of  ex- 
change which  duplicate  the  efficiency  of  the  dol- 
lar many  times  over  is  a  growth,  has  come  to  us 
by  degrees.  No  one  could  have  formulated  it  at  one 
time.  These  modern  savings  banks,  which  gather 
in  the  dimes  and  dollars  of  the  prudent  and  eco- 
nomical and  put  them  out  for  use  in  the  exchanges ; 
these  trust  institutions  where  money  owners  deposit 
their  cash,  which  is  loaned  to  the  various  industries 
to  provide  the  means  of  keeping  the  wheels  going 
round,  or  where  the  savings  of  the  workmen  are 
gathered  and  perhaps  loaned  to  the  owners  of  the 
factories  in  which  they  labor — all  this  has  been  de- 
veloped under  protection  and  in  a  home  market. 
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The  system  of  credits  and  payments,  so  safe  and 
yet  so  easy,  can  only  obtain  where  the  exchange 
between  production  and  consumption  is  continuous 
and  uninterrupted.  It  is  this  system  of  easy  saving 
and  easy  payments  that  build  the  homes  and  give 
the  American  laborers  that  independence  of  charac- 
ter and  thought  which  is  found  in  no  other  nation. 

All  this  would  be  wiped  out  as  the  natural  result 
of  a  change  in  our  tariff  laws.  It  will  bear  repeti- 
tion to  say  that  the  only  reason  advanced  for  a 
change  of  these  conditions  is  the  possibility  of  sell- 
ing a  few  more  bales  of  cotton  or  to  purchase  some 
of  the  products  of  foreign  labor  a  small  per  cent 
cheaper  that  at  home. 

SomewThere  between  five  and  eight  per  cent  of 
our  gross  production  is  marketed  abroad,  and  that 
is  greater  than  any  other  nation.  The  profits  to 
labor  from  our  financial  system  made  possible  by 
protection  and  a  home  market,  would  pay  many 
times  over  the  savings  on  all  the  legitimate  foreign 
exchange  of  products  we  could  possibly  make. 
More  than  8,000,000  of  our  people  have  bank  ac- 
counts that  aggregate  nearly  $4,000,000,000,  put 
there  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  protection. 
Destroy  protection  and  all  this  will  be  wiped  out. 

Diversity  of  Industries 

Diversity  of  industries,  which  is  but  another 
name  for  division  of  labor,  is  a  policy  taught  by 
every  political  economist,  and  at  the  same  time  ab- 
solutely impossible  without  good  home  markets. 
The  friction  of  exchanges  is  avoided,  the  risk  of 
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transportation  and  the  loss  of  much  valuable  time  is 
entirely  or  nearly  eliminated  by  a  ready  market 
close  at  home.  The  policy  of  Democratic  free  trade 
ignores  the  benefit  of  such  a  privilege,  and  makes  all 
markets  a  universal  battle  ground.  It  grants  no  fa- 
vors to  the  domestic  production,  which  the  foreign 
product  is  bound  to  respect.  Home,  friends  and  kin- 
dred are  all  made  to  fight  against  an  unknown  foe 
for  those  rights  which  naturally  are  theirs,  that  none 
should  dispute.  No  matter  how  long  and  patiently 
we  have  toiled  to  build  up  a  product,  how  care- 
fully we  have  cared  for  it  and  anxiously  watched  its 
development,  how  loyally  we  have  served  our  coun- 
try or  how  liberally  we  have  been  taxed  for  its 
support.  Some  foreigner,  whose  interest  consists 
solely  in  our  destruction,  untaxed,  disloyal,  with 
premeditated  injury  in  every  movement,  can,  under 
the  doctrine  of  Democratic  free  trade,  wipe  it  all 
out,  and  leave  poverty,  distress  and  blight,  where 
before  was  comfort,  happiness  and  enterprise.  Let 
us  safeguard  our  present  condition  by  letting  "well 
enough  alone." 

The  Revenue  Tariff  of  1846 

Since  the  days  of  Nullification  in  1832  down  to 
the  present  time  the  Democratic  party  has  contend- 
ed that  all  duties  above  a  strictly  revenue  basis  were 
unlawful.  That  the  constitution  granted  no  power 
to  levy  protective  duties.  By  threats  of  secession 
the  compromise  tariff  of  1833  was  passed  which  pro- 
vided for  a  gradual  reduction  of  all  duties  by  a  cer- 
tain per  cent  each  year.  The  destructive  panic  of 
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1837  was  the  result  of  that  act.  In  1841  a  hasty 
tariff  measure  was  passed  only  to  be  supplanted  by 
another  in  1842.  The  ruin  wrought  by  the  panic 
could  still  be  seen  on  every  hand  and  the  people 
were  insistent  on  some  quick  means  of  relief.  The 
tariff  of  1842  was  only  moderately  protective,  and 
could  not  at  once  undo  the  havoc  that  had  taken 
place.  For  this  reason  the  people  complained. 
England  had  abolished  protective  duties  and  filled 
this  country  with  its  emissaries  advocating  free 
trade.  Polk  had  been  elected  president,  and  the 
Democratic  party  was  in  full  power.  The  slavery 
question  was  causing  much  trouble  and  uneasiness, 
and  the  Mexican  difficulty  was  becoming  more  and 
more  threatening  as  time  passed.  Everything 
seemed  prepared  for  some  act  of  national  folly  or 
stupidity  and  it  came.  Robert  J.  Walker,  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  a  strong,  resourceful  man, 
sprung  his  tariff  for  revenue  proposition  and  carried 
it  through  congress.  The  people  demanded  a 
change  and  they  got  it.  It  was  the  shrewdest  piece 
of  legislation  ever  enacted  in  this  country  and  its 
disturbing  elements  are  with  us  at  the  present  time. 
He  was  keen  enough  to  realize  that  the  people 
would  not  stand  for  free  trade,  and  he  gave  them 
something  that  suited  the  South  better.  His  alleged 
revenue  tariff  would  furnish  funds  for  government 
expenses  and  at  the  same  time  give  no  protection. 
This  tariff  stood  for  sixteen  years  in  spite  of  all  its 
monstrous  defects.  The  Mexican  war  came  on, 
soon  followed  in  a  few  years  by  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California.  These  were  followed  by  a 
famine  in  Europe  and  the  Crimean  war.  All  these 
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together  kept  up  prices  and  prevented  financial 
trouble.  When  these  supports  were  removed  the 
panic  of  1857  quickly  followed.  This  measure  was 
repealed  by  the  protective  tariff  act  of  1861.  This 
is  a  brief  summary  of  the  tariff  law  of  1846. 

While  the  so-called  principles  of  this  measure 
have  been  discussed  and  kept  before  the  country 
ever  since,  the  real  act  itself  has  never  been  dis- 
sected and  held  up  to  public  view.  This  one  single 
specimen  of  Democratic  tariff  legislation  is  assumed 
to  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  tariff  question. 
Were  they  in  power  the  Democratic  party,  accord- 
ing to  repeated  declarations,  would  again  place  this 
measure  on  the  statute  books.  For  that  reason  a 
most  careful  study  of  its  detailed  provisions  becomes 
important.  Mr.  Walker  elaborated  with  great  care 
certain  rules  and  maxims  that  were  to  guide  in  fu- 
ture legislation  on  the  tariff.  He  forgot,  however, 
and  made  no  use  of  them  himself.  More  than  this, 
these  rules  and  maxims  never  can  be  applied,  and 
for  that  very  reason  he  omitted  their  use.  His 
scheme  was  not  in  any  manner  fundamental,  and 
went  to  pieces  in  the  Wilson  bill.  President  Cleve- 
land thought  they  would  work,  but  Mr.  Wilson  soon 
discovered  they  were  merely  words  to  deceive  and 
the  result  was  the  great  bungle  called  the  Wilson 
bill  that  Mr.  Cleveland  refused  to  sign. 

This  tariff  is  in  fact  the  worst  hodge-podge  of 
ignorance  and  guess-work  that  was  ever  put  on 
paper.  It  shows  neither  care  nor  consideration  and 
reads  like  a  burlesque  on  the  tariff.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  alleged  principles  of  this  scheme  is  no- 
where in  evidence,  and  a  careful  study  discloses 
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nothing  but  a  desire  to  throw  something  together 
that  would  afford  no  protection. 

This  measure  is  very  brief,  would  hardly  fill  half 
a  dozen  pages  of  this  book.  There  was  neither  care, 
nor  ordinary  intelligence  in, framing  its  schedules, 
and  could  not  be  enforced  at  the  present  time  be- 
cause of  its  crudeness  and  want  of  detail. 

It  consisted  of  nine  schedules  in  alphabetical  order 
and  the  duties  were  all  ad  valorem.  Schedule  A  had 
100%  duties,  B  40%,  C  30%,  D  25%,  E  20%  F  15%, 
G  10%,  H  5%,  I  free  list.  These  schedules  are  too 
long  to  copy  into  this  book,  but  a  few  examples 
from  each  will  disclose  the  absurd  jumble  that  per- 
vades them  all. 

Schedule  A,  100%,  contains  all  spirituous  liquors, 
brandy,  whiskey,  rum,  etc.  Schedule  B,  40%,  is  a 
shining  example ;  in  it  are  found  almonds  and  snuff, 
sardines  and  champagne,  figs  and  sherry,  ginger  root 
and  mahogany  furniture,  camphor  and  cut  glass, 
nutmegs  and  burgundy,  cloves  and  rosewood  furni- 
ture, table  tops  and  dates,  preserved  fruits  and  ci- 
gars, anchovies  and  ebony. 

Schedule  C,  30%,  gives  potatoes  and  muskets, 
beer  and  bracelets,  porter  and  curled  hair,  clothing 
all  kinds  and  bologna  sausages,  suspenders  and 
scrap  iron,  pickles  and  Brussels  carpets,  honey  and 
human  hair,  sewing  silk  and  salmon,  molasses  and 
firewood,  stoneware  and  cheese,  women's  hats  and 
paving  tile,  asses'  skins  and  bar  iron,  manufactured 
linen  and  olive  oil,  amber  beads  and  cayenne  pep- 
per, sugar  and  whalebone,  clocks  and  soap,  fire- 
crackers and  Wilton  carpets. 
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Schedule  D,  25%,  leads  off  with  borax  and  woolen 
yarn,  calomel  and  cotton  laces,  burgundy  pitch  and 
haircloth,  roofing  slate  and  manufactured  silks,  grass 
cloth  and  mercurial  preparations,  floor  cloths  and 
button  moulds. 

Schedule  E,  20%,  begins  with  boracic  acid  and 
leggins,  muriatic  acid  and  butter,  antimony  and  bar- 
ley, tallow  candles  and  all  kinds  of  leather,  goats' 
hair  and  beeswax,  bacon  and  sawed  timber,  blan- 
kets and  bananas,  beef  and  woven  shirts,  corn  meal 
and  lampblack,  oat  meal  and  catgut,  chocolate  and 
Epsom  salts,  blank  books  and  lard,  paving  stones 
and  musical  instruments,  sewing  needles  and  lemon 
peel,  wheat  flour  and  quinine,  wax  candles  and  win- 
dow glass,  rhubarb  and  latney-rice,  turpentine  and 
cotton  velvet,  sal  soda  and  slate  pencils,  pumpkins 
and  putty,  castor  oil  and  pig  lead. 

Schedule  F,  15%,  begins  with  brimstone  and  steel 
bars,  tin  plate  and  Peruvian  bark,  arsenic  and  gold 
leaf,  zinc  and  dragon's  blood,  Roman  cement  and 
fish  oil. 

Schedule  G,  10%,  starts  out  with  ammonia  and 
building  stone,  soap  stock  and  chewing  gum,  dia- 
monds and  gum  arabic,  indigo  and  rubies,  printed 
books  and  nux  vomica,  newspapers  and  sulphuric 
acid,  pearls  and  saltpetre,  watches  and  lime  juice. 

Schedule  H,  5%.  Bells  (old)  and  berries,  grind- 
stones and  boots  and  shoes,  chalk  and  shoddy,  silk 
twist  and  ivory,  raw  hides  and  nickel,  tortoise  shells 
and  mohair. 

Free  List.  Said  to  contain  12  articles.  When 
analyzed  amounts  to  less  than  half  a  dozen.  Plaster 
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of  paris,  guano,  platina,  okum  and  sheathing  metal. 
These  are  all,  excepting  tea  and  coffee  under  certain 
restrictions.  It  affords  no  benefits  to  the  laboring 
man  and  that  class  of  our  citizens  that  a  free  list 
in  a  protective  tariff  is  made  to  shield  and  care  for. 
The  free  list  amounted  to  only  11%,  with  89%  duti- 
able. The  average  duties  were  23%. 

These  schedules  have  the  appearance  of  a  huge 
joke,  and  this  idea  certainly  obtains  by  reading 
them.  Imagine  Elaine  or  McKinley  placing  in  the 
same  schedule,  with  the  same  duty,  all  kinds  of 
clothing  for  men,  women  and  children,  and  bologna 
sausage.  Or,  Brussels  carpets  and  scrap  iron.  Or 
sardines  and  mahogany  furniture.  This  bill  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  in  practice  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  tariff  for  revenue.  Space  will  not  permit  fur- 
ther comment  on  this  measure.  It  can  be  found  in 
the  compiled  laws  of  the  United  States  for  1846. 
The  reader  would  do  well  to  look  it  up  and  examine 
it  for  himself. 

England's  Tariff 

In  order  to  prove  conclusively  that  England  is  not 
a  free-trade  government,  and  that  it  has  a  revenue 
tariff,  the  following  list  is  given  of  the  articles  on 
which  a  duty  is  levied,  together  with  the  amounts 
collected  in  1911.  The  English  government  col- 
lected $151,740,000  in  customs  duties,  and  $155,160,- 
000  through  internal  revenues.  Customs  duties 
were  collected  from,  beer  $110,000,  chicory  $238,000, 
cocoa  $1,516,000,  coffee  $941,000,  currants  (dried) 
$598,000,  plums  $205,000,  figs  $281,000,  prunes  $46,- 
000,  raisins  $1,331,000,  spirits  $16,210,000,  gasoline 
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(motor  spirits)  $1,560,000,  sugar  $14,800,000,  tea 
$28,385,000,  tobacco  and  snuff  $78,400,000,  wine 
$5,615,000.  All  given  in  round  numbers. 

Internal  revenue  was  collected  as  follows :  Spir- 
its $72,825,000,  beer  $62,130,000,  saccharin,  $31,000, 
glucose  $285,140,000,  home  grown  tobacco  $36,000, 
motor  spirits  $38,000,  patent  medicines  $1,565,000, 
playing  cards  $149,000,  railway  duty  $1,572,000, 
licenses  $10,323,000.  It  will  be  noticed  that  outside 
of  beer  the  duties  are  all  levied  for  revenue  only. 
That  is,  all  duties  are  levied  on  products  that  Eng- 
land does  not  produce.  England  has  an  income  tax, 
an  inheritance  tax,  and  every  other  tax  that  can  be 
applied.  It  is  the  worst-taxed  nation  among  the 
family  of  responsible  governments.  The  taxes  of 
England  taken  as  a  whole,  could  not  be  collected 
from  the  American  people. 


PART  TWO 

The  following  brief  statements  or  items  of  in- 
formation upon  different  subjects,  relating  to  the 
tariff  is  an  innovation  that  will  no  doubt  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  reader.  It  is  difficult  to  incorporate 
such  statements  in  the  main  body  of  the  book  with- 
out an  unnecessary  amount  of  wording  that  may 
be  avoided  under  this  plan.  Each  statement  is 
intended  to  deal  with  one  subject  in  a  concise  and 
instructive  manner.  At  the  same  time  it  is  aimed 
to  have  the  facts  and  important  points  clearly  and 
fully  stated.  By  this  method  of  seggregation  ideas 
can  be  acquired  that  otherwise  might  be  overlooked. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Detroit  and  Windsor  Compared 

For  some  time  past  the  opponents  of  protection 
have  been  seeking  to  make  a  point  by  comparing 
the  cost  of  living  between  Detroit  and  Windsor. 
The  writer  having  lived  in  Detroit  for  some  years 
will  give  the  situation  as  it  really  is.  Detroit  is  on 
the  American  and  Windsor  is  directly  opposite  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  Detroit  River.  These  two 
towns  were  started  many  years  ago  at  about  the 
same  time.  Windsor  had  a  number  of  natural  ad- 
vantages. Its  shore  line  was  higher  and  the  land 
back  of  it  much  better.  The  channel  of  the  river 
was  deeper  on  the  Canadian  side  between  the  main 
land  and  the  island.  Since  then  Detroit  has  grown 
to  a  splendid  city  of  more  than  half  a  million  peo- 
ple, while  Windsor  is  a  dead  town  of  less  than 
forty  thousand.  Detroit  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  manufacturing  cities  in  the  Union,  while 
Windsor  has  nothing  except  a  whiskey  distillery 
owned  by  Detroit  parties.  For  miles  the  Detroit 
side  of  the  river  is  lined  with  busy  wharves,  while 
three  very  shabby  and  unused  wharves  answer  for 
Windsor.  It  is  said  that  living  is  cheaper  there.  It 
certainly  should  be,  as  there  ought  to  be  some  re- 
compense for  living  in  such  a  place.  Rents  are 
cheaper  because  of  the  ancient  pattern  of  its 
houses.  Fuel  is  cheaper  because  it  is  hauled  to 
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market  by  ox  teams  the  same  as  75  years  ago.  Some 
other  things  are  cheaper  because  Windsor  is  prac- 
tically a  country  town. 

One  thing  let  the  reader  bear  in  mind,  when  a 
working  man  in  Windsor  wants  the  cash  to  buy 
some  of  these  cheap  things,  he  is  compelled  to  go 
over  to  protected  Detroit  and  earn  it.  By  going  to 
the  ferry  any  morning  or  evening  one  can  take  an 
exact  census  of  the  laboring  population  of  Windsor 
as  they  come  and  return  from  the  protected  indus- 
tries of  Detroit.  It  is  an  absolute  fact  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  factories  of  Detroit,  the  town  of  Wind- 
sor would  lose  one-half  its  population  at  once.  The 
workingmen  of  Detroit  understand  that  the  fare  is 
the  same  to  Windsor  as  to  their  homes  in  Detroit, 
and  that  some  things  are  cheaper  in  the  market,  yet 
none  take  advantage  of  these  conditions. 

Detroit,  with  its  splendid  parks,  play  grounds, 
libraries,  magnificent  schools  and  many  other  at- 
tractions are  not  easily  given  up  for  a  dirty,  tumble- 
down old  town  with  hardly  decent  school  facili- 
ties and  nothing  else.  The  Detroit  working  men 
have  sense  enough  to  know  that  they  want  nothing 
cheap  at  such  a  sacrifice.  These  are  the  facts  about 
these  two  cities  and  make  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments for  protection  to  home  industry  that  can  be 
found  anywhere. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Trusts  and  Combination 

Webster  says  a  trust  is  a  "combination  of  cap- 
italists to  secure  a  monopoly".  This  seems  to  be 
carrying  prejudice  into  the  dictionary,  because 
there  are  many  trusts  that  do  not  want  a  monopoly. 
The  only  real  monopolies  are  secured  by  patents  or 
by  ownership  of  all  the  raw  material  for  that  par- 
ticular business.  A  monopoly  is  where  one  man 
can  do  what  another  man  cannot  do.  Such  in- 
stances are  rare.  The  anti-trust  law  declares 
against  "trusts  and  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade."  This  is  much  better  since  it  admits  by  in- 
direction the  fact  that  all  trusts  are  not  bad  nor 
unlawful.  In  fact  a  correct  definition  of  a  trust  has 
never  yet  been  given,  owing  to  their  wide  range  of 
activities  and  the  different  plans  of  organizations. 
They  may  be  classed  however,  under  two  heads, 
good  and  bad.  Every  enterprise,  great  or  small, 
that  violates  the  law  should  be  punished.  A  large 
and  powerful 'organization  that  seeks  to  drive  out 
of  business  smaller  concerns  in  the  same  line, 
should  be  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  If 
the  law  is  not  strong  enough,  it  should  be  made 
stronger  to  meet  the  case.  As  a  rule  all  large  and 
successful  undertakings  are  denounced  as  trusts  do- 
ing an  unlawful  business.  It  is  assuming  that  suc- 
cess and  unlawful  methods  are  the  same.  This  is 
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as  wrong  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  all  trusts  are 
fair  and  honest.  It  is  well  to  be  sincere  in  this 
matter  and  keep  within  the  facts. 

These  trusts  are  here  and  have  come  to  stay,  and 
their  proper  place  in  our  economic  world  must  be 
selected. 

They  are  a  growth  and  will  continue  to  multiply 
in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past.  To  deal  with 
them  fairly,  judge  them  impartially  and  decide  on 
a  proper  course  wisely,  is  one  of  the  great  tasks  of 
this  generation.  Our  country  is  rich  and  pros- 
perous almost  beyond  imagination.  It  has  gone  be- 
yond the  ordinary  methods  of  business.  Private 
concerns,  partnerships  and  the  old  corporations  can 
no  longer  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  com- 
mercial transactions.  As  war  developed  great  com- 
manders of  armies,  so  has  our  commercial  ventures 
created  captains  of  industry.  These  men  of  cour- 
age and  ability  have  in  turn  created  these  immense 
industrial  enterprises.  The  facts  are  these  great 
industries  are  indispensable  now,  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  our  further  prosperity  and  the 
continued  development  of  our  country.  They  each 
and  all  possess  elements  that  should  prove  a  bless- 
ing to  our  people  and  nation.  Why  are  they  not? 
The  answer  to  this  carries  with  it  the  future  of  the 
world.  If  nations  continue  to  prosper  and  increase 
in  power  and  prestige,  if  their  people  continue  to 
thrive  and  increase  in  knowledge  and  happiness, 
these  trusts  and  combinations  of  capital  must  re- 
main. It  is  unwise  to  demand  their  destruction,  for 
when  they  go  down  civilization  will  soon  follow. 
These  great  enterprises  are  the  result  of  the  high- 
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est  type  of  intelligent,  daring,  vigorous  manhood. 
They  harmonize  with  the  onward  trend  of  Christian 
endeavor,  with  the  great  advance  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  phenomenal  strides  in  invention 
and  education.  In  fact  these  vast  business  under- 
takings are  the  foundation  upon  which  all  others 
rest.  They  must  not  be  destroyed  but  preserved. 
The  bad  punished,  the  good  encouraged,  and  all 
stand  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

There  must  be  a  corrective,  a  restraining  influ- 
ence or  a  controlling  factor  discovered  that  will  pre- 
vent the  misuse  of  their  great  power.  This  is  sure 
to  be  found  in  the  near  future  and  applied  for  the 
good  of  all.  Many  plans  have  been  brought  forward 
to  effect  this  much  desired  result  but  so  far  none 
have  met  the  requirements.  The  anti-trust  law 
comes  the  nearest.  Out  of  it  perhaps  may  come 
something  that  will  be  effective. 

The  Democratic  party,  as  usual,  brings  out  its 
one  panacea  for  all  economic  ills,  free  trade.  It  pro- 
poses to  repeal  the  duties  on  trust  made  goods,  and 
let  the  lean  and  hungry  paupers  of  the  old  world  do 
what  they  acknowledge  the  law  making  power  of 
90  million  free  and  intelligent  people  cannot.  To  de- 
stroy these  large  industries  by  such  methods  would 
wipe  out  all  the  smaller  ones  in  their  line,  and  the 
result  would  be  the  total  destruction  of  important 
industries.  While  this  would  please  the  Democratic 
party,  it  would  rob  all  the  laborers  in  these  indus- 
tries of  their  pay  roll,  transfer  it  to  some  other 
country  and  turn  them  into  the  street.  It  will  not 
occur. 

Again  it   is   declared   that  a   protective   tariff  is 
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the  mother  of  all  trusts  especially  the  bad  ones. 
Very  few  details  are  given  with  this  statement. 
By  inference  the  statement  assumes  there  are  no 
trusts  outside  a  protective  tariff. 

This  is  another  mistake.  The  Standard  Oil  trust 
of  this  country  and  the  Coates  thread  trust  of  Eng- 
land, two  very  large  and  very  offensive  trusts,  are 
outside  the  tariff.  There  are  many  others  of  simi- 
lar character. 

The  railroad  trust,  the  theater  trust,  the  labor 
trust  and  others  are  not  connected  with  protective 
duties.  Every  nation  on  earth  with  any  consider- 
able business  has  trusts  and  combinations.  None 
are  exempt.  They  seem  to  flourish  in  all  climates 
and  under  all  governments.  A  protective  tariff  is 
the  one  single  check  against  the  business  rules  that 
bring  them  such  power  and  riches.  The  custom 
house  is  the  only  place  where  their  great  aggrega- 
tion of  wealth  does  not  count.  Here  under  the 
shadow  of  a  protective  tariff  is  the  only  place  where 
the  trust  and  its  smallest  competitor  meet  on  com- 
mon ground.  There  are  no  wholesale  rates  in  tar- 
iff duties.  The  trust  pays  just  the  same  duties  per 
ton  for  a  thousand  tons  as  the  small  dealer  does 
for  ten  tons.  The  functions  of  the  tariff  ceases 
when  the  duties  are  received,  it  can  go  no  further. 
If  it  is  the  mother  of  trusts  why  are  not  all  steel 
industries  trusts?  Why  are  some  smaller  and 
others  larger?  The  tariff  treats  them  all  alike.  Pro- 
tective duties  furnish  only  the  opportunity  and 
business  ability  does  the  rest.  The  power  and  prof- 
its of  a  trust  lie  in  aggregate  wealth  supplemented 
with  high  class  business  methods.  It  is  in  concen- 
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tration  of  energies,  in  concentration  of  wealth,  large 
purchases,  large  shipments,  and  thorough  training 
as  to  the  minutest  details.  There  are  no  leaks,  no 
waste,  no  idle  moments,  and  no  mistakes.  Such  a 
combination  needs  no  advantage,  it  succeeds  any 
where.  Its  products  are  always  the  best  and  the 
cheapest,  its  workmen  well  paid  and  seldom  dissat- 
isfied and  wherever  it  locates  the  people  are  for- 
tunate. 

These  are  some  plain  facts  about  trusts  that  are 
not  given  out  generally.  They  are  true  however 
and  are  made  to  disclose  the  vast  power  for  good 
that  is  in  them  that  should  be  preserved. 

The  general  public  however,  and  that  term  means 
more  and  more  with  each  recurring  year,  have  come 
to  distrust  these  large  accummulations  of  wealth. 
They  sincerely  believe  that  this  great  aggregate  of 
capital  in  some  manner  controls  the  courts,  legisla- 
tion of  every  character,  the  railroads  and  all  corpor- 
ate interests,  that  this  same  power  debauches  men 
in  all  stations  of  life  and,  in  fact  threatens  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people  and  stability  of  the  government. 
That  some  of  these  charges  must  be  admitted  true 
is  apparent  to  all,  but  the  extent  is  by  no  means  as 
great  as  many  are  ready  to  believe.  There  is  enough 
truth  in  them  to  warn  those  in  authority  to  con- 
sider carefully  and  act  promptly  upon  such  ample 
measures  as  will  restore  confidence  and  relieve  the 
people  of  this  constant  fear  and  distrust  or  they 
will  be  driven  from  power  at  no  distant  day.  This 
condition  has  been  left  to  follow  its  own  course 
without  anxiety  or  apprehension,  until  suddenly, 
with  strength  that  cannot  be  brushed  aside,  it  is  now 
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making  demands  that  must  be  heeded.  The  situa- 
tion has  been  complicated  by  the  demagogues,  po- 
litical fakirs  and  other  forces  seeking  their  own 
gain  who  have  kept  many  of  the  people  so  complete- 
ly demoralized  that  they  have  demanded  legislation 
that  would  override  the  Constitution  and  principles 
of  our  Government.  In  their  excitement  they  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  we  have  a  written  Constitu- 
tion that  all  legislation  must  square  with  and  by 
which  all  laws  must  be  determined.  Enough,  how- 
ever, remain  cool  and  calculating  to  give  shape  and 
vitality  to  the  movement. 

The  following  plank  taken  from  the  National  Re- 
publican platform  is  sound  to  the  core.  If  that  party 
or  any  other  party  will  incorporate  this  declaration 
into  statute  law  their  future  will  be  assured.  No 
matter  how  difficult  this  legislation  may  be  some- 
thing in  this  line  must  be  done  and  at  once.  These 
large  institutions  can  be  saved  as  yet  and  their  bene- 
fits retained  but,  this  condition  will  not  hold  good 
for  any  length  of  time. 

"Experience  makes  it  plain  that  the  business  of 
the  country  may  be  carried  on  without  fear,  or  with- 
out disturbance  and  at  the  same  time  without  re- 
sort to  practices  which  are  abhorrent  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  justice.  The  Republican  party  favors 
the  enactment  of  legislation  supplementary  to  the 
existing  anti-trust  act,  which  will  define  as  criminal 
offenses  those  specific  acts  that  uniformly  mark  at- 
tempts to  restrain  and  to  monopolize  trade,  to  the 
end  that  those  who  honestly  intend  to  obey  the  law 
may  have  a  guide  for  their  action  and  that  those  who 
aim  to  violate  the  law  may  the  more  surely  be  pun- 
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ished.  The  same  certainty  should  be  given  to  the 
law  prohibiting  combinations  and  monopolies  that 
characterize  other  provisions  of  commercial  laws  in 
order  that  no  part  of  the  field  of  business  oppor- 
tunity may  be  restricted  by  monopoly  or  combina- 
tion ;  that  business  success  honorably  achieved  may 
not  be  converted  into  crime  and  that  the  right  of 
every  man  to  acquire  commodities,  and  particularly 
the  necessaries  of  life,  in  an  open  market  uninflu- 
enced by  the  manipulation  of  trust  or  combination 
may  be  preserved." 


CHAPTER  IX 

Why  the  Foreigner  Wants  Our  Market 

The  farm  and  factory  value  of  our  domestic  pro- 
ducts for  the  year  1910  amounted  to  twenty-nine  bil- 
lion. Add  to  this  transportation,  handling  and  sell- 
ing and  all  its  domestic  trade  or  exchanges  based  on 
this  production  amounts  to  more  than  sixty-five  bil- 
lion. This  is  a  conservative  estimate  very  much  be- 
low the  real  amount.  The  government  collects  this 
data  from  farm  and  factory,  but  beyond  that  are 
estimates.  Out  of  this  vast  amount  we  exported  less 
than  two  billion  or  about  three  per  cent.  As  a  side 
light  on  our  vast  home  trade  comes  the  authentic 
statement  that  the  tonnage  through  the  Detroit  river 
last  year  was  greater  than  the  entire  tonnage  Brit- 
ish and  foreign,  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool  during  the  same  period.  The 
freight  carried  on  our  railroads  in  1910,  exceeded 
by  over  one  hundred  million  tons,  the  aggregate 
carried  by  all  the  roads  of  England,  Germany, 
France  and  Russia.  Our  coastwise  trade  between 
seaports  of  the  different  states  amounts  to  more 
than  all  the  international  commerce  of  all  other 
nations.  The  vast  amount  and  value  of  our  do- 
mestic exchanges  among  ourselves  only  becomes 
apparent  when  reduced  to  actual  figures.  We  have 
this  vast  commerce  in  our  hands  and  can  keep  it  if 
we  will,  and  make  it  grow  larger  every  year.  It 
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is  worth  more  to  us  many  times  than  the  entire 
trade  of  the  world  would  be.  Knowing  its  value 
the  foreigner  is  doing  all  he  can  to  secure  a  portion 
of  it.  Free  trade  and  all  revenue  tariffs  would  per- 
mit him  to  do  so,  but  protection  would  use  its 
power  to  prevent  it. 

Every  dollar  we  pay  out  for  foreign  goods  is 
just  that  much  taken  from  our  laborers  and  given 
to  those  of  other  nations.  Let  us  take  good  care  of 
ourselves  first. 


CHAPTER  X 

The  Necessaries  of  Life 

The  avowed  sympathy  of  the  Democratic  party 
goes  out  in  unstinted  measure  to  the  purchaser  of 
goods,  while  they  have  no  sympathy  nor  kind 
words  for  the  producers  'of  them.  They  want  the 
duties  taken  from  the  necessaries  of  life  in  behalf 
of  whom?  Not  the  producer  of  these  necessaries 
but  the  purchaser,  the  consumer.  They  ignore  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  the  production  of  these  very  neces- 
saries that  nine-tenths  of  our  laborers  are  engaged. 
If  the  tariff  duties  are  to  be  taken  from  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  protective 
tariff.  There  would  be  no  one  to  be  protected. 
Under  the  pretense  of  benefiting  the  consumer  the 
Democratic  party  would  destroy  both  the  producer 
and  the  industry.  If  we  examine  the  list  of  pro- 
ductive pursuits  followed  in  this  country,  we  will 
find  almost  all  of  them  dealing  with  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Protection  should  be  given  to  all  pursuits 
so  that  the  largest  varieties  of  industries  may  be  en- 
couraged. The  fact  that  only  a  few  are  encouraged  in 
a  particular  industry  is  no  reason  why  that  indus- 
try should  be  destroyed,  our  country  deprived  of 
the  art  and  other  industries  over  crowded  with  the 
displaced  labor.  In  the  idea  therefore,  that  all  tar- 
iff charges  should  be  taken  off  the  necessaries  of 
life,  there  is  nothing  but  an  appeal  to  consumers  in 
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the  hope  that  the  producers  of  the  country  being 
also  consumers,  may  be  deceived  by  mere  names. 

Before  the  great  protective  system  was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Republican  party  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  articles  now  considered  by  our  people  as 
necessaries  were  luxuries.  The  daily  living  of  the 
masses  of  this  country  has  in  forty  years  under  pro- 
tection, come  more  and  more  to  consist  of  things 
that  prior  to  that  time  were  beyond  their  reach. 
With  the  protective  principle  thoroughly  understood 
and  universally  applied,  there  is  hardly  an  article  in 
the  present  category  of  luxuries  that  would  not,  as 
time  passed  become  a  part  of  the  daily  life  and  daily 
needs  of  the  average  American  citizen. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Cheaper  Export  Prices 

In  a  recent  speech  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Leslie  M.  Shaw  gave  out  the  following  statement: 

"A  non-partisan  commission,  appointed  by  Con- 
gress to  investigate  the  subject,  with  authority  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  reported  that 
$4,000,000  worth  of  merchandise,  the  product  of 
American  factories,  is  annually  sold  abroad  cheaper 
than  in  the  domestic  market.  The  report  shows 
that  some  of  these  articles  are  protected  in  this 
country  by  patents,  and  are  not  so  protected  in  the 
foreign  markets.  If  the  supposed  evil  as  applied 
to  patented  articles  is  worthy  of  drastic  remedial 
measures,  the  most  feasible  would  be  the  repeal  of 
patent  laws.  *  *  *  * 

"We  manufacture  $13,000,000,000  worth  per  an- 
num. This  industrial  commission  reported  that  an 
aggregate  of  $4,000,000  per  annum,  or  one-thirtieth 
of  1  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  our  factories,  is  sold 
abroad  cheaper  than  at  home.  In  other  words,  this 
non-partisan  industrial  commission,  after  spending 
months  in  taking  testimony,  reported  that  every 
time  $700  is  paid  to  labor  employed  in  shop  and  fac- 
tory 30  cents'  worth  of  goods,  the  product  of  this 
labor,  is  sold  abroad  for  29  cents.  *  *  *  * 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  sugar,  which  sells  in 
the  United  States,  duty  paid,  at  five  cents  per  pound 
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retail  is  worth  in  the  country  of  production  seven 
and  one-half  cents  per  pound  wholesale.  The  very 
men  who  grow  the  beets  from  which  this  sugar  is 
made  pay  10  cents  per  pound  retail  for  the  same 
sugar  which  we  get  at  five  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
foreign  beetgrower  is  statesman  enough  to  approve 
the  policy.  He  is  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
the  small  amount  of  sugar  which  he  consumes  on 
condition  that  the  product  of  his  field  shall  supply 
the  American  table.  For  my  part,  I  am  willing  to 
pay  any  reasonable  price  for  the  small  amount  of 
barbed  wire  which  I  consume,  provided  the  wheat 
from  my  field,  the  dairy  products  of  my  herd  and 
the  meat  from  my  stall  shall  feed  the  men  who  mine 
the  coal  and  iron,  and  the  artisans  who  produce  the 
wire  to  fence  the  farms  of  South  America." 

When  there  is  an  improvement  in  sewing  ma- 
chines, typewriters,  farm  machinery,  or  anything 
else  in  common  use,  the  old  stock  on  hand  is  prac- 
tically worthless  because  our  people  demand  all  the 
new  frills  and  bangles  and  will  not  buy  the  old.  In 
order  not  to  meet  with  complete  loss  the  old  stock" 
is  sent  abroad  where  they  are  less  critical.  This 
accounts  for  the  larger  part  of  these  cheaper  priced 
goods.  In  addition  some  factories  send  their  sur- 
plus abroad  and  sell  for  what  they  can  get  in  order 
to  keep  their  mills  running  and  not  be  compelled 
to  shut  down  or  cut  wages. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Wasted  Sympathy 

Just  now  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  sympathy  be- 
ing wasted  over  the  condition  of  some  of  our  alien 
laborers.  Their  overcrowded  homes,  their  filth  and 
squalor  especially  in  the  cities  and  factory  towns 
are  fruitful  themes  for  the  Socialist  and  Anarchists 
that  infest  this  country.  These  people  come  here 
in  droves  and  bring  their  home  conditions  with 
them  as  a  rule.  A  majority  of  them  know  nothing 
about  the  standard  of  living  that  our  laborers  en- 
joy. Many  never  had  comfortable  clothes,  nor  a 
square  meal  in  all  their  lives.  Yet  they  are  ready 
to  curse  our  government  and  abuse  our  people  for 
not  affording  them  easy  and  comfortable  conditions. 
This  alien  scum  of  the  old  world  is  the  real  men- 
ace to  our  future  peace  as  a  nation.  Some  leave 
the  cities  and  find  prosperity  in  the  country  and 
become  good  and  thrifty  citizens.  But  the  great 
bulk  stick  to  the  cities  and  perpetuate  their  old 
habits  of  ignorance  and  filth.  No  matter  what  their 
conditions  are  here  or  how  much  they  appeal  to 
the  sympathies  of  our  people  they  are  better  housed, 
fed,  and  clothed  than  ever  before.  They  are  far 
better  in  all  respects  here  than  where  they  came 
from.  The  fact  that  they  remain  here  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  this.  They  came  here  of  their  own  choice 
and,  can  return  without  any  hindrance.  Their  con- 
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dition  is  held  up  by  the  agitators  as  the  result  of 
our  laws  and  social  wrongs.  The  truth  is,  their 
situation  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  old  world  methods 
from  whose  deadening  and  debasing  effects  the 
American  laborers  have  happily  so  far  escaped. 
While  their  conditions  appeal  strongly  for  our  sym- 
pathy let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  our  first  duty 
is  to  our  own  people.  These  and  their  future 
should  be  so  strongly  safeguarded  in  their  pres- 
ent high  standard  of  living  as  to  forestall  all  future 
attacks.  First  care  for  our  own,  then  if  possible 
aid  others. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

A  Tariff  Commission 

The  author,  after  a  lifetime  of  study,  is  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  tariff  so  far  as  possible  should  be 
taken  out  of  politics.  If  it  could  be  taken  out  en- 
tirely and  turned  over  to  a  commission,  it  would  be 
a  lasting  benefit  to  the  country.  Since  that  would 
be  practically  impossible  at  this  time,  the  next  best 
plan  is  to  discuss  the  economic  or  academic  side  of 
the  question  and  determine  the  kind  of  tariff  to  be 
enforced,  whether  protective  or  for  revenue  and 
have  a  commission  determine  the  amount.  At 
present  the  wool  schedule  is  before  Congress  and 
what  that  body  don't  know  about  wool  would  fill  a 
library.  There  are  not  ten  men  in  either  House  or 
Senate  that  know  the  difference  between  Michi- 
gan and  Ohio  wool  and  the  wool  raised  in  Australia. 
There  are  not  five  men  in  the  entire  Congress  that 
can  explain  the  real  reasons  for  the  different  divis- 
ions in  the  wool  schedules.  The  present  method 
of  building  a  tariff  is  anything  but  inspiring.  The 
manufacturers  and  producers  go  before  the  commit- 
tee and  give  their  views.  They  are  followed  by 
the  importers  and  middlemen.  As  a  rule  neither 
side  tells  the  truth.  Out  of  this  mixture  of  false- 
hood and  self  interest,  Congress  is  expected  to  sift 
out  enough  information  to  complete  a  tariff.  Little 
wonder  that  the  result  is  sometimes  unsatisfactory. 
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Even  those  who  criticise  can  do  no  better.  The  sit- 
uation is  rapidly  becoming  intolerable.  The  remedy 
is  a  strong  commission  appointed  to  gather  facts 
regarding  these  schedules.  Make  a  report  on  each 
schedule  separately.  If  the  prevailing  duties  are  not 
protective  as  shown  by  the  data  secured,  increase  it 
to  a  protective  point.  But  if  a  duty  is  excessive  as 
shown  by  the  data  secured,  then  cut  it  down.  Let 
the  report  of  this  committee  be  final.  Whenever 
the  committee  has  secured  the  necessary  data  on  a 
schedule,  let  it  report  at  once  to  Congress  and 
have  that  schedule  squared  with  the  facts.  Under 
such  conditions  a  just  and  reasonable  tariff  could  be 
secured  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Framing  of  a  Tariff 

The  framing  of  a  protective  tariff  requires  great 
care,  a  full  knowledge  of  our  national  resources, 
and  the  labor  value  of  competing  products.  The 
controlling  factor  is  not  revenue,  but  a  desire  to  do 
our  own  work.  In  other  words  the  basic  principle 
is  well-paid  and  continuous  labor.  This  is  true  be- 
cause well-paid  labor  with  steady  employment  is 
the  basis  of  prosperity.  This  fact  brings  out  an- 
other, protection  to  home  industry  simply  furnishes 
the  opportunity  to  labor  undisturbed  by  foreign 
competitors.  Protection  can  go  no  further.  If  the 
opportunity  is  improved  and  labor  is  well  paid  and 
constant  in  production,  it  is  the  highest  proof  that 
the  doctrine  is  a  success.  To  do  our  own  work  in 
our  own  way,  unmolested  by  outside  interference 
is  a  sure  indication  of  a  well  regulated  protective 
tariff. 

The  first  object  is  to  secure  the  largest  free  list 
possible.  In  this  list  is  placed  all  the  products  or 
nearly  all  the  products  we  do  not  produce.  Then 
comes  the  necessities  which  bear  as  low  duties  as 
is  possible  with  fair  protection  to  home  industries. 
Then  follow  luxuries  which  are  loaded  with  all  the 
duties  they  will  stand.  The  object  is  to  furnish  ade- 
quate protection  to  all  our  home  industries  and  at 
the  same  time  stimulate  a  diversity  of  industries. 
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Science  and  discovery  are  all  the  time  bringing  into 
activity  new  industries.  These  must  be  fostered 
and  cared  for  since  they  are  the  added  outlet  for  our 
increasing  volume  of  labor.  There  would  be  less 
talk  about  the  robber  tariff  among  the  working 
men  if  they  realized  that  the  success  of  protection 
depended  entirely  upon  their  welfare  and  prosper- 
ity. Industry  is  but  another  name  for  labor  and 
our  great  industrial  undertakings  are  only  aggre- 
gated labor.  To  relieve  labor  of  all  unnecessary 
burdens,  and  furnish  it  with  constant  well  paid  em- 
ployment is  the  true  aim  of  protection.  There  is  an- 
other feature  in  framing  a  protective  tariff,  that  is 
worthy  of  notice.  There  is  no  partial  protection. 
The  object  of  protection  is  to  prevent  imports 
to  the  end  that  our  own  people  may  produce  them. 
At  this  point  some  will  ask,  "Where  will  we  secure 
government  revenue  if  all  imports  are  shut  out." 
The  rich,  the  idle  rich  and  the  vain  are  always  with 
us.  They  are  now,  always  have  been,  and  doubt- 
less always  will  be  ready  and  anxious  to  pay  largely 
increased  prices  for  the  privilege  of  buying  foreign 
made  goods  and  wares.  Last  year  this  class  con- 
tributed more  than  150  million  toward  our  custom 
duties.  Domestic  products  were  as  good  and  some 
times  better  but  they  did  not  bear  the  foreign  stamp. 
This  new  tariff  commission  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  toward  making  a  better  tariff,  since  it 
furnishes  the  data  for  intelligent  action.  Every 
tariff  measure  has  been  an  improvement  over  the 
preceding  one  because  practice  has  shown  defects 
and  pointed  out  improvements.  Tariffs  must  of 
necessity  be  revised  since  conditions  are  continu- 
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ally  changing.  The  cost  and  methods  of  production 
change  and  with  these  comes  a  necessity  of  a  re- 
adjustment of  tariff  duties.  To  protect  labor  in 
production,  to  place  an  adequate  protection  on  in- 
dustries now  in  operation,  to  encourage  fresh  enter- 
prises, to  further  develop  our  resources,  to  tax 
luxuries  to  the  limit  and  furnish  sufficient  revenue 
to  cover  expenses  of  government,  are  duties  which 
none  but  the  learned,  the  experienced  and  the  cour- 
ageous undertake  with  success. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

How  Protection  Develops  Resources 

The  following  taken  from  a  speech  of  Hon.  Leslie 
M.  Shaw,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  method  by  which  a  protective 
tariff  develops  home  industries: 

"When  Mr.  McKinley  was  preparing  his  tariff 
law  of  1890  he  looked  over  the  list  of  importations 
to  see  what  was  being  purchased  abroad  that  our 
people  could  produce  to  advantage. 

"He  discovered  that  large  quantities  of  pearl  but- 
tons were  being  imported.  He  next  inquired  if 
clam  shells  existed  in  abundance  anywhere  in  this 
country.  He  learned  that  they  were  plentiful  in 
the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  Wisconsin  River,  in 
the  Arkansas  River  and  in  other  places.  He  there- 
fore put  in  the  McKinley  bill  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  if  any  foreign  producer  desired  to  sell  a 
dollar's  worth  of  pearl  buttons  in  the  United  States 
he  must  put  a  little  over  25  cents  in  the  treasury. 
Section  429  of  the  McKinley  bill  placed  a  small 
specific  duty  and  in  addition  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  25  per  cent  on  pearl  buttons.  What  was  the 
result?  Men  purchased  button  machines.  This 
gave  a  little  employment  to  the  iron  miner,  to  the 
smelter  and  to  the  machine  maker.  They  then  em- 
ployed men  to  operate  the  machines  and  more  men 
to  gather  shells.  Thus  the  industry  was  estab- 
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lished,  and  there  is  now  paid  out  in  wages  in  the 
button  industry  in  one  little  town  of  10,000  inhabit- 
ants in  my  state  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  per  annum.  Other  towns  along  the 
river  do  the  same. 

"What  do  these  men  do  with  this  money?  They 
spend  it.  They  spend  it  for  food,  for  clothes,  for 
lumber.  They  spend  it  for  necessaries,  for  com- 
forts, for  luxuries  and  a  little  foolishly.  What  do 
the  farmers  who  furnish  the  food  do  with  their 
share?  They  spend  it  also.  What  for?  For  clothes 
for  their  families.  What  do  those  who  furnish  the 
clothes  do  with  their  share?  They  pay  it  out  in 
wages.  What  do  these  wage  earners  do  with  it? 
They  again  spend  it  for  food  and  clothes.  And 
thus  on  and  on  it  goes,  blessing  every  one  it  touches 
and  being  transferred  in  blessing  still  to  others." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Free  Trade 

The  author  has  been  asked  to  explain  why  the 
Democratic  party  demands  free  trade  when  every 
responsible  government  has  repudiated  it.  In  do- 
ing so  a  plain  statement  of  facts  upon  rather  a 
tender  subject  will  be  necessary.  To  begin  with, 
this  demand  is  not  based  upon  either  statesman- 
ship or  patriotism.  It  is  founded  in  pure  selfish- 
ness. When  the  south  which  means  the  Democratic 
party,  discovered  that  slave  labor  was  unsuited  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  the  fact  developed  that 
cotton  had  to  be  marketed  in  the  raw.  The  South 
produced  a  high  grade  of  cotton  and  exported  a 
very  large  per  cent  of  the  crop  and  a  protective 
duty  was  of  no  benefit.  At  that  time  the  sections 
were  divided  into  free  states  and  slave  states,  with 
the  lines  very  closely  drawn.  The  energies  of  the 
South  were  largely  devoted  to  growing  cotton.  In 
fact  all  other  industries  were  subordinated  to  that. 
In  the  north  manufacturing  industries  were  extend- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate  under  the  fostering  care  of  a 
protective  tariff.  In  the  meantime  immigration  in- 
creased and  almost  the  entire  number  settled  in  the 
north  on  account  of  slavery  in  the  South.  These 
immigrants  filled  the  factories  and,  what  was  of 
more  consequence,  began  to  settle  up  the  great  em- 
pire of  the  west.  This  combination  of  farm  and 
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factory  soon  disclosed  the  value  of  that  co-operation 
which  has  since  made  the  nation  rich  and  powerful. 
Under  these  conditions  the  south  became  anxious 
concerning  the  balance  of  power  between  the  sec- 
tions. The  rapid  and  continuous  growth  of  the 
north  threatened  at  no  distant  period  to  transfer 
this  dominating  influence  from  the  South  to  the 
North,  and  with  it  a  menace  to  the  permanency  ot 
of  the  institution  of  slavery. 

Having  very  few  manufacturing  industries  oi^/ 
their  own,  the  South  claimed  it  was  unfair  to  com- 
pel them  through  protective  duties  to  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  such  industries  in  the  North.  At 
this  point  began  the  contest  for  free  trade  with  two 
well  defined  objects.  First,  to  cripple  or  destroy 
the  prosperity  and  growing  power  of  the  North  and 
second,  to  secure  the  exchange  of  cotton  for  for- 
eign products  without  the  hindrance  of  a  protect- 
ive tariff.  Another  reason  which  depended  upon 
the  two  named,  was  the  removal  or  rather  the 
quieting  of  fear  regarding  the  question  of  holding 
slaves,  and  the  possibility  of  extending  it  into  other 
states.  The  people  at  that  time  joined  together 
the  issues  of  free  trade  and  slavery  which  were  only 
separated  by  the  Civil  War. 

The  following  quotations  to  sustain  these  views 
are  taken  from  a  standard  authority  in  the  South, 
"Cotton  is  King,"  a  book  published  in  Georgia  in 
1860  by  subscription  alone,  edited  by  Dr.  Elliot, 
president  of  Planters  College,  in  Mississippi. 

He  declares : 

"The   opposition   to   a    protective   tariff   by   the  / 
South  arose  from  two  causes :    First,  to  secure  the 
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foreign  market  for  its  cotton;  Second,  to  obtain 
an  abundance  of  supplies  at  a  cheap  rate.  Let  a 
system  of  free  trade  be  adopted,  the  South  would 
constitute  the  principal  market  for,  and  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  North  supply,  the  cheap  food  demanded 
for  its  slaves."  Again  : 

"If  they  could  establish  free  trade,  it  would  se- 
cure the  American  market  to  foreign  manufactures, 
secure  the  foreign  markets  for  their  leading  staples, 
force  northern  men  into  agriculture,  multiply  the 
growth  and  decrease  the  price  of  provisions,  feed 
and  clothe  their  slaves  at  lower  rates."  Again : 

"There  was  a  fusion  of  interests  between  the 
planters  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  manu- 
facturers, and  to  the  planters  the  co-partnership  has 
been  eminently  advantageous." 

That  the  South  seceded  partly  that  it  might  es- 
tablish free  trade,  is  frankly  confessed  by  a  dis- 
tinguished native  of  South  Carolina.  In  the  course 
of  an  open  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Free  Trade  Association  of  South 
Carolina,  written  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1886,  the 
Hon.  George  D.  Tillman  said: 

"Shall  we  of  the  Palmetto  States  always  be  self 
idolatrous  Bourbons,  never  forgetting,  never  learn- 
ing anything?  Was  it  not  our  intemperate  zeal  for 
free  trade  that  led  to  nullification,  and  was  it  not  as 
much  to  enjoy  free  trade  as  to  protect  slavery  that 
South  Carolina  seceded  in  1860?" 

These  extracts  establish  the  contention  that  free 
trade  and  slavery  were  joint  issues.  These  issues 
were  sharply  drawn  with  protection  in  1832,  when 
South  Carolina  under  J.  C.  Calhoun  undertook  to 
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nullify  an  act  of  Congress  establishing  protective 
duties.  From  that  time  until  Appomattox  a  fierce 
struggle  was  carried  on  between  the  sections.  The 
result  of  the  war  eliminated  slavery,  but  the  contest 
for  free  trade  has  continued  until  the  present  time. 
The  demand  for  absolute  free  trade  or  unrestricted 
commerce  was  abandoned  during  this  contest  and  a 
tariff  for  revenue  took  its  place. 

Free  trade  would  produce  no  revenue  and  give 
no  protection.  A  tariff  for  revenue  could  be  made 
to  bring  a  revenue  and  grant  the  semblance  of 
protection  without  really  giving  any.  It  was  a  clever 
move  and  placed  the  advocates  of  protection  on  the 
defensive.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  more  radical  free 
traders,  the  word  "only"  was  added  making  it 
read  a  "tariff  for  revenue  only."  Also  to  entangle 
the  weaker  advocates  of  protection,  a  tariff  for  reve- 
nue with  incidental  protection  was  introduced.  All 
these  have  been  explained  in  previous  pages.  Taken 
as  a  whole  this  three-faced  revenue  demand  l\as 
brought  about  such  a  chaotic  condition  that  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  tariff  on  the  real  points  involved  is 
almost  impossible.  Yet  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
this  entire  controversy  contains  but  two  plain, 
simple  propositions.  First,  how  shall  the  amount 
of  these  duties  be  applied  to  the  schedules  and  sec- 
ond, are  the  import  duties  added  to  the  price  of  the 
imported  products  together  with  the  domestic 
products  of  similar  lines? 

Free  trade  and  the  different  sorts  of  revenue  tar- 
iffs all  bring  the  same  destructive  results  to  our  in- 
dustries. Let  none  forget  this. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

England 

Usually  all  discussions  of  the  tariff  are  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  the  public  policies  of 
England.  A  great  majority  of  the  people  believe 
that  England  has  a  free  trade  government  while 
the  facts  are,  it  is  not  a  free  trade  government  and 
never  was,  it  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  that 
has  a  tariff  for  revenue. 

England  has  custom  houses  the  same  as  all  other 
nations,  and  collects  customs  duties  the  same  as  all 
other  nations.  In  1911  she  collected  duties  amount- 
ing to  $150  millions.  These  duties  were  collected 
from  thirteen  different  articles  imported.  This 
amount  of  duties  was  $3.70  per  capita,  of  popula- 
tion. The  amount  of  duties  collected  by  the 
United  States  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $3.62 
per  capita.  These  statistics  show  that  England 
is  not  enforcing  the  policy  of  free  trade. 

For  more  than  three  hundred  years  previous  to 
1844,  England  protected  her  industries  by  the  most 
brutal  laws  that  were  ever  placed  upon  a  state  book. 
Space  will  not  permit  their  being  quoted. 

After  American  independence  and  the  war  with 
Xapoleon,  the  expense  of  feeding  and  clothing  its 
increasing  population,  together  with  securing  its 
raw  material  for  manufacture  became  a  serious 
question.  England  was  a  small  island  that  could 
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furnish  only  a  fraction  of  the  products  needed. 
Living  expenses  advanced  and  her  factory  hands 
and  other  laborers  demanded  an  increase  of  wages. 
Now  if  wages  were  increased  the  price  of  products 
would  have  to  be  increased  and  the  foreign  trade 
would  be  jeopardized  on  that  account.  England, 
at  that  time,  controlled  the  shipping  of  the  world 
as  well  as  the  money  of  the  world  and  could  manu- 
facture and  distribute  cheaper  than  any  other  na- 
tion. It  practically  ruled  the  commercial  and 
financial  world.  To  increase  the  price  of  its  pro- 
ducts would  disarrange  all  this  and  result  in  dis- 
advantage and  loss.  After  many  experiments  it 
was  decided  not  to  increase  the  wages  but  to  lower 
the  cost  of  living  which  would  amount  to  the  same 
thing  and  enable  the  laboring  man  to  live  on  the 
wages  he  then  received.  This  would  prevent  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  products.  To  bring  this  about 
all  protective  duties  were  removed  and  the  world 
at  large  was  asked  to  compete  in  feeding  the  Eng- 
lish people  and  furnishing  raw  material  for  its  in- 
dustries. All  corn  laws  were  repealed  and  but  a 
few  articles  paid  a  revenue  duty.  After  a  time  other 
nations  began  to  compete  for  the  ocean  traffic. 
These  nations  began  to  bother  England  with  pro- 
tective tariffs.  Behind  their  tariff  walls  domestic 
production  began  to  develop  and  soon  the  English 
exporter  could  not  add  all  the  duties  charged  to 
his  product.  As  domestic  production  increased  and 
became  cheaper  the  English  manufacturer  was  com- 
pelled to  sell  for  less  profit  in  order  to  pay  more  or 
all  of  the  protective  duties  in  the  country  where  his 
goods  were  sold.  All  of  this  made  trouble  and 
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brought  lower  wages  and  less  profits.  It  also  cut 
down  its  shipping  business  and  brought  distress 
and  less  profits  to  that  once  lucrative  industry.  For 
many  years  that  once  dominant  nation  has  been 
contending  against  odds.  It  has  been  steadily  los- 
ing its  strangle  hold  on  business  and  has  become 
the  Ishmaelite  of  commerce,  with  all  other  nations 
its  natural  enemies.  It  no  longer  controls  the 
ocean  trade,  the  money  center  has  been  transferred 
to  New  York,  and  it  is  no  longer  feared  by  any  of 
the  great  powers.  It  is  a  living  example  of  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  a  revenue  tariff.  In  1910  one  in- 
habitant out  of  fifty  emigrated,  one-half  coming  to 
this  country.  The  average  wages  in  England  ac- 
cording to  its  own  statistics  are  less  than  one-half 
what  they  are  in  this  country.  There  are  not  five 
thousand  laboring  men  in  all  England  that  draw  a 
salary  of  twenty  dollars  per  week.  There  are  not 
five  per  cent  of  the  laboring  men  of  England  who 
sleep  under  their  own  roofs. 

Last  year  700,000  people  of  England  drew  old 
age  pensions  of  about  one  dollar  per  week.  In  1909 
over  85  millions  were  expended  for  poor  relief  of 
which  there  was  943,837,  or  one  out  of  every  40 
of  the  people.  The  average  weekly  wages  of  463,- 
000  railroad  employees  was  $6.43.  These  figures 
are  taken  from  Whittacker's  English  Almanac  and 
are  therefore  correct.  This  is  a  brief  but  authentic 
statement  of  facts  concerning  England.  The  show- 
ing is  not  favorable  from  our  American  standpoint. 
England  changed  to  a  revenue  tariff  about  the  same 
time  the  Walker  tariff  for  revenue  \vas  passed  in 
1846.  The  United  States  repealed  that  in  1861,  and 
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put  a  protective  tariff  in  its  place.  The  difference 
between  the  two  countris  at  the  present  time,  is  a 
plain  object  lesson  of  the  difference  between  the 
results  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  a  tariff  for  protec- 
tion to  home  industry. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  Dangerous  Proposition 

In  order  to  destroy  the  power  of  certain  trusts, 
the  proposition  has  been  advanced  to  admit  free  of 
duty  foreign  made  goods  of  similar  lines.  This 
proposition  has,  however,  found  few  advocates.  To 
begin  with  it  is  a  sad  acknowledgment  that  the 
cheaper  products  of  the  old  world  are  stronger  in 
their  final  results  than  the  statute  laws  of  the 
United  States.  If  these  trusts  are  unlawful,  there 
are  courts  and  laws  for  their  punishment  or  correc- 
tion. If  they  are  doing  a  legitimate  business,  how- 
ever extensive,  they  should  be  commended  instead 
of  condemned.  If,  by  reason  of  large  capital,  in- 
tense business  methods  and  large  disbursements, 
they  secure  an  advantage  which  cheapens  the  cost 
of  their  output  beyond  that  of  less  important  rivals, 
there  can  be  no  just  cause  for  complaint.  If  they 
choose  to  sell  their  products  at  the  price  of  their 
smaller  competitors,  and  put  into  dividends  the 
profits  secured  by  their  business  methods,  it  is  their 
right  to  do  so.  If  they  choose  to  give  the  consumer 
the  benefits  of  their  cheaper  products  and  crush 
out  their  business  opponents,  it  becomes  an  im- 
portant financial  question.  But  if  these  trusts  are 
monopolies,  that  is,  if  they  can  do  what  others  can- 
not, either  by  patent  laws,  or  sole  ownership  of 
material  or  for  other  reasons,  the  proposition  comes 
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square  against  the  anti-trust  laws.  Those  who  ad- 
vocate the  admission  of  foreign  products  free  of 
duty  to  compel  trusts  to  sell  their  products  at  lower 
prices,  declare  that  the  consumer  has  as  much  right 
to  competition  as  producers  have  to  protection. 

This  is  simply  words  and  nothing  else.  No  one 
denies  this  right,  there  is  no  contest  over  this  right, 
and  only  those  who  are  law  breakers  seek  to  bar 
this  right.  There  is  a  plain  statute  forbidding  the 
infringement  of  this  right  with  fines  or  other  penal- 
ties. What  more  can  be  done  to  these  outlaws  than 
to  enforce  the  law?  There  is  a  statute  against  steal- 
ing, with  penalties.  But  men  steal  and  will  con- 
tinue to  steal.  What  more  can  honest  citizens  do 
than  enforce  the  laws?  If  stealing  is  continued 
shall  we  call  in  the  Canadian  police?  That  course 
is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  call  to  our  aid  the 
cheaper  pauper-produced  products  of  the  alien.  In 
either  case  enforce  the  law  and  make  it  stronger  if 
necessary. 

The  writer  was  shown  recently  one  large  build- 
ing then  being  erected  in  which  the  product  of  no 
less  than  seven  steel  plants  were  being  used.  The 
point  is,  when  the  foreign  made  goods  are  imported, 
and  the  lean  and  hungry  dogs  of  foreign  competition 
are  ready  to  spring  at  the  throats  of  their  victims, 
who  will  point  out  the  guilty  one?  May  not  this 
ravenous  enemy  of  trusts  bring  down  the  wrong  per- 
son? Is  it  not  true  that  this  foreign  competition 
would  attack  all  similar  products  and  that  the 
weaker,  those  .outside  the  trusts,  would  go  down 
first?  In  fact,  the  chances  are  that  the  trusts  might 
survive  even  this  kind  of  warfare  through  the  power 
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of  aggregate  wealth  and  superior  business  meth- 
ods. There  are  limits  to  the  cost  of  production 
even  in  the  old  world.  This  proposition  is  child- 
ish and  will  not  stand  investigation.  There  is  a 
legitimate  and  proper  remedy,  let  it  be  applied. 

The  real  contention  seems  to  rest  on  the  want  of 
competition.  The  demand  is  really  for  more  com- 
petition among  our  home  producers.  This  demand 
originated  in  the  non-competitive  states  such  as 
Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  others  where  the  chief  busi- 
ness is  agriculture.  The  South  being  almost  iden- 
tically situated,  demands  free  trade  in  the  interests 
of  its  cotton.  While  the  demands  of  the  grain 
growing  states  are  more  reasonable,  yet  they  are 
tinged  with  the  same  color.  Both  these  sections 
claim  they  are  not  benefited  by  the  tariff.  While 
the  south  has  suffered  but  little  from  trusts  and 
combinations,  the  west  undoubtedly  has  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  This  has  been  very  much  exager- 
ated,  however,  and  is  now  making  no  end  of 
trouble. 

At  first  a  few  men  declared  that  the  trusts  were 
preventing  competition  and  because  of  this  the  peo- 
ple were  being  treated  unfairly.  This  statement 
was  repeated  and  reiterated  in  the  press  and  on  the 
stump,  all  the  time  gathering  strength  both  in  sym- 
pathizers and  in  statement,  until  now  it  has  omitted 
the  trusts  and  charges  the  difficulty  to  the  tariff. 
The  strangest  part  of  it  is  that  they  all  believe  in 
protection  and  are  good  Republicans.  As  a  body 
of  men  they  could  not  be  forced  into  the  Democratic 
party  yet  they  are  traveling  in  the  same  direction. 

These  states  are  filled  with  men  who  have  done 
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their  full  duty  in  the  making  of  this  nation.  They 
neither  lack  in  courage  nor  intelligence,  and  have 
always  had  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart. 
That  such  men  may  be  trusted  to  withstand  the 
wiles  of  the  agitators  and  demagogues  there  need 
be  no  fear. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Equal  Trade  Between  the  States 

The  Democratic  party  claim  that  if  absolute  free 
trade  between  the  states  and  territories  of  this 
country  bring  about  such  marvelous  results,  free 
trade  with  the  entire  world  would  bring  still  more. 
This  mere  assertion  has  become  one  of  their  stock 
arguments  and  seems  to  demand  an  answer.  To 
begin  with  there  is  no  free  trade  among  the  states 
and  territories  of  this  nation,  in  the  sense  that  the 
term  is  used  with  foreign  countries.  They  make 
two  separate  and  distinct  propositions  with  no  sort 
of  relative  conditions. 

Under  free  trade  methods  the  foreigner  comes 
into  our  markets  with  his  products,  sells  them  for 
all  he  can  get,  takes  the  proceeds  and  returns  home. 
From  the  time  he  lands  in  this  country,  both  him- 
self and  his  products  are  protected  by  our  laws,  he 
enjoys  the  privileges  of  our  market  and  goes  away 
without  paying  a  single  dollar  for  it  all.  This  is 
free  trade  with  the  wide  world.  How  is  it  at  home? 
Production  and  distribution  are  the  sources  from 
which  all  our  wealth  is  derived.  Trade,  commerce 
and  business  are  but  other  terms  for  production 
and  distribution.  It  is  from  these  transactions  that 
incomes,  taxes,  wages  and  all  sources  of  revenue 
must  be  secured.  When  the  products  of  Michi- 
gan are  sent  to  New  York  for  sale  their  cost  to  the 
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producer  is  made  up  of  labor,  rents,  interest  and 
other  expenses  of  production,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  local  and  state  taxation.  Such  taxation 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  these  products  as 
labor  or  interest  or  any  factor  that  enters  into  it. 
In  other  words  the  products  of  Michigan  are  sent 
into  the  home  market  burdened  with  the  civilization 
it  represents.  In  like  manner  the  products  of  all 
other  states  represent  in  their  cost  price  the  money 
value  of  the  civilization  under  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. Another  addition  to  the  cost  value  of  our 
products  is  the  per  cent  which  our  national  insti- 
tutions represent.  These  are  the  fabrics  of  our  gov- 
ernment if  they  may  be  so  called,  our  army,  navy, 
postal  service,  harbors  and  the  many  thousand  other 
items  that  make  up  the  national  systems  and  have 
cost  far  beyond  the  ordinary  calculation.  No  mat- 
ter whether  our  products  are  sold  at  home  or  abroad 
they  represent  in  their  first  cost  their  proper  share 
of  the  money  value  of  all  that  civilization  under 
whose  enlightened  conditions  they  were  produced. 
Can  products  of  this  character  meet  on  an  even 
footing  the  products  of  any  or  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  regardless  alike  of  their  social,  financial  or 
intellectual  conditions.  The  idea  is  absurd.  Those 
on  the  lower  level  would  produce  the  cheaper 
products  and  in  the  end  reduce  those  of  the  higher 
level  to  their  condition  in  all  respects.  Competi- 
tion has  no  regard  for  conditions,  it  simply  looks  at 
the  price. 

The  tariff  between  the  states  of  this  country  is 
not  free  trade,  it  is  equal  trade,  under  impartial 
laws  and  equal  conditions,  with  the  results,  what- 
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ever  they  may  be,  kept  at  home  among  our  own 
people.  There  is  not  the  least  similarity  in  any 
thing  between  equal  trade  among  our  states  and 
free  trade  with  the  world.  Our  federal  constitution 
enforces  absolute  equality  among  the  states  as  far 
as  federal  authority  extends.  It  also  guarantees  a 
Republican  government  to  each  state. 

The  state  of  Iowa  is  as  much  interested  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York  as  the  state  of  New  York.  In 
turn  New  York  is  as  interested  in  the  reclamation  of 
the  arid  west  as  that  section  is  itself.  In  this  man- 
ner, under  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  of  our  Repub- 
lic, there  is  a  community  of  interests  that  prevail 
among  and  dominate  all  things  American.  Again, 
the  federal  government  is  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion the  power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the 
states.  This  fact  alone  destroys  the  idea  of  free 
trade  among  the  states  since  nothing  is  free  that 
is  regulated.  The  states  enjoy  equal  trade  instead 
of  free  trade. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Cheapness 

It  is  safe  to  assume  at  the  outset  that  where  the 
products  of  labor  is  bought  cheap,  the  laborer  him- 
self is  being  robbed.  Cheap  products  mean  cheap 
men  and  cheap  women,  comfortless  homes,  and  a 
bare  living  under  all  circumstances  wherever  found. 
It  means  the  spread  of  ignorance,  vice  and  crime, 
with  a  jealous  hatred  against  the  more  fortunate, 
and  a  desire  for  revenge  against  the  constituted 
authorities.  Cheapness  and  industrial  slavery  go 
hand  in  hand  the  world  over,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception. This  might  be  extended  with  the  state- 
ment, that  free  trade,  cheapness,  and  industrial  slav- 
ery are  the  important  opposing  factors  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  These  advocates  of  cheapness  are 
the  abiding  curse  of  well  paid  labor  in  production. 
Many  of  our  laboring  men  have  been  deceived  into 
endorsing  this  doctrine  of  cheapness.  They  are 
asking  for  cheap  products  without  realizing  the 
fact  that  these  same  cheap  products  are  the  ripened 
fruits  of  beggarly  wages.  Cheaper  wheat  means 
cheaper  shoes  and  both  mean  less  wages.  None 
are  so  utterly  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see  this 
fact.  The  question  is  heard  on  all  sides,  "Why 
cannot  we  produce  as  cheap  as  other  countries?" 
We  can  if  all  conditions  were  the  same.  In  fact 
we  do  now  with  a  great  many  products.  This  is 
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usually  followed  by  the  statement  that  we  could 
produce  cheaper  if  it  were  not  for  the  tariff.  That 
the  tariff  is  plundering  the  people  and  forcing  them 
to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  to  the  manufacturers.  This 
statement  has  been  proven  untrue  in  another  part 
of  this  book.  On  this  bare  assertion  the  Demo- 
cratic party  secures  90  per  cent  of  its  members. 

For  example,  we  produce  three-fourths  of  the 
cotton  of  the  world  and  have  the  best  cotton  ma- 
chinery, and  most  highly  skilled  operators  in  that 
line  of  manufacture.  Yet  we  are  gravely  informed 
that  England  can  come  over  here,  buy  our  cotton 
manufacture  it  into  fabrics,  pay  freight  and  in- 
surance both  ways  across  the  ocean,  pay  commis- 
sions and  interest  and  sell  its  goods  in  our  mar- 
kets cheaper  than  we  can  make  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  its  operators  as  high  wages  as 
are  paid  in  this  country.  This  misstatement  is 
made  all  the  more  apparent  when  it  is  realized  that 
we  furnish  the  flour,  meat  and  many  other  articles 
that  enter  into  the  daily  consumption  of  the  Eng- 
lish laborer.  The  facts  are,  all  this  difference  in 
cost  of  production  comes  from  cheaper  labor.  On 
an  average  our  laborers  receive  at  least  double  the 
wages  paid  in  England,  which  makes  the  assertion 
good  that  cheap  products  mean  cheap  labor. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  cheapness.  First,  in  a 
money  sense  where  a  little  money  will  buy  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  products.  Second,  where 
one  product  will  exchange  for  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  another  product.  Third,  lower  price  on 
products  on  account  of  improved  machinery  or 
methods,  and  fourth,  a  cheapness  that  conies  from 
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lower  wages.  The  difference  in  price  between  the 
American  and  English  product  is  found  in  these 
propositions.  England  has  the  cheaper  capital,  but 
that  cuts  but  a  small  figure  in  the  price  of  her 
products.  The  advantage  of  better  machinery  cer- 
tainly lies  with  the  American  manufacturer.  In 
view  of  this  analysis  the  difference  is  clearly  traced 
to  the  cheaper  labor  of  England  and  to  no  other 
source.  If  then  the  American  laborer  would  be  con- 
tent with  the  wages  and  conditions  that  obtain  in 
England  we  could  cheapen  all  productions  and  make 
the  heart  of  every  free  trader  to  rejoice. 

Cheapness  must  not  be  confounded  with  plenty, 
for  the  rule  is  universal  that  where  cheapness  is 
found,  poverty  and  want  accumulates.  No  matter 
how  cheap  in  price  a  product  may  be,  it  is  always 
dear  to  those  who  have  not  the  money  to  purchase. 
Ability  to  purchase  never  waits  on  cheap  goods 
nor  low  wages.  The  ability  to  purchase  means  to 
the  laboring  man  employment  at  good  pages.  All 
men  and  women  who  bend  their  backs  in  labor 
know  full  well  they  want  nothing  cheap.  They 
know  from  sad  experience  when  everything  is  cheap, 
when  all  the  products  of  labor  have  fallen  in  price, 
that  they  have  the  least  money  to  spend.  Poorly 
paid  labor  or  none  at  all  are  sure  and  certain  indi- 
cations of  low  prices  and  cheap  products. 

Congressman  Bates  said :  "And  now  I  desire  to 
say  a  word  on  the  fallacy  of  cheap  goods.  The  idea 
that  we  might  sell  everything  for  a  good  price  and 
buy  everything  cheap  is  most  fascinating.  What 
does  it  mean  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market?  It 
simply  means  that  the  American  people  are  to  buy 
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their  glass,  earthen  and  china  ware,  cottons,  wool- 
ens, silks,  linens,  tools,  machinery,  hardware,  cut- 
lery, iron,  steel,  and,  in  fact,  every  manufactured 
article  in  Europe ;  that  they  shall  cease  entirely  buy- 
ing-of  home  producers  unless  our  manufacturers  will 
sell  these  articles  cheaper  than  they  can  be  pur- 
chased from  any  other  people  of  the  earth. 

"It  means  that  we  will  buy  our  food  and  farm 
products  in  Canada,  the  Argentine  Republic  or 
wherever  they  can  be  bought  at  the  lowest  prices. 
It  means  that  the  purchasers  of  other  countries  shall 
buy  where  they  can  get  goods  the  cheapest;  hence 
the  purchasers  of  the  world  would  not  come  to  the 
United  States  to  buy  their  manufactured  goods  or 
farm  products  unless  they  can  buy  them  cheaper 
here  than  in  any  other  country.  Instead,  then,  of 
selling  there,  we  would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  selling  cheap  or  not  at  all,  excepting,  of  course, 
as  we  might  produce  a  superior  article  or  some- 
thing that  can  not  be  obtained  elsewhere.  We 
could  only  become  sellers  by  selling  for  a  lower 
price  than  any  one  else. 

It  means  that  the  cost  of  production  below  the 
rest  of  the  world  must  necessarily  follow.  It  means 
the  invoking  of  the  law  of  the  'survival  of  the  fit- 
test/ It  means  that  those  industries  that  could  not 
stand  the  struggle  should  perish.  It  means  that 
capital,  if  there  is  any  left  from  the  ruin  that  would 
be  wrought,  must  seek  other  investment  or  go  into 
hiding  and  be  unprofitable.  It  means  that  laborers 
thrown  out  of  work  must  find  employment  in  some 
other  industries,  but  it  means  also  that  the  other  in- 
dustries must  always  be  those  in  which  the  com- 
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modities  can  be  produced  cheaper  than  elsewhere. 
It  means  that  to  enable  us  to  sell  in  the  best  markets 
we  must  undersell  all  competitors.  There  would  thus 
ensue  an  entire  revolution  in  the  methods  and  con- 
duct of  business  here,  and  leveling  down  through 
every  channel  to  the  very  lowest  line  of  our  compet- 
itors' Our  habits  of  life  would  have  to  change ;  our 
wages  cut  down  50  per  cent  or  more ;  our  homes  ex- 
changed for  hovels.  This  is  what  would  necessarily 
flow  in  the  wake  of  free  or  freer  trade.  All  goods 
would  be  cheap,  but  how  costly  when  measured  by 
the  degradation  that  would  ensue." 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Free  Cotton 

In  1832  a  step  was  taken  by  England  that  had  an 
important  effect  in  this  country.  Up  to  that  time 
England  had  a  preferential  tariff  on  cotton  in  favor 
of  her  eastern  colonies.  Cotton  from  this  country 
had  been  largely  excluded  from  England  by  this 
duty  and  had  to  compete  with  cotton  from  these 
colonies  at  a  great  disadvantage.  England  needed 
our  cotton  because  its  fiber  was  long  and  strong  to 
mix  with  the  cotton  from  the  colonies  which  was 
short  and  tender.  In  order  to  meet  this  need  of  her 
manufactures,  England  in  1832,  placed  our  cotton 
on  the  free  list.  Previous  to  this  date  the  cotton 
mills  of  New  England  furnished  a  market  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  cotton  of  the  South.  This  fact 
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accounts  for  the  large  number  of  protectionists  in 
the  South  at  that  period. 

In  1816,  for  example,  John  C.  Calhoun  made  a 
strong  speech  in  favor  of  the  protective  tariff,  say- 
ing, among  other  things : 

\Yhen  our  manufactures  are  grown  to  a  certain 
perfection,  as  they  will  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  Government,  the  farmer  will  find  a  ready  market 
for  his  surplus  product,  and  what  is  of  almost  equal 
importance,  a  certain  and  cheap  supply  of  all  his 
wants.  His  prosperity  will  diffuse  itself  to  every 
class  in  the  community.  It  (a  protective  tariff)  is 
calculated  to  bind  together  more  closely  our  wide- 
spread Republic,  and  give  greater  nerve  to  the  arm 
of  the  Government. 

Calhoun  after  1832  went  with  his  section  and  be- 
came a  free  trader,  but  as  such  he  never  succeeded 
in  answering  his  own  arguments  made  as  a  Protec- 
tionist. 

But  for  some  time  prior  to  1832  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  Free-Trade  had  been  growing  in  the 
South.  Slave  labor  was  not  adapted  to  use  in  fac- 
tories, so  manufactures  did  not  flourish  in  the 
South.  In  the  Xorth,  with  free  labor  and  with  ade- 
quate protection,  manufactures  were  increasing  in 
number  and  in  product.  The  high  wages  paid 
were  attracting  a  fine  class  of  immigrants  from 
Europe.  The  Northern  States  were  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  population  and  in  power.  The  South  saw 
political  supremacy  slipping  from  its  hands.  Yet 
the  market  for  nearly  all  of  its  cotton  was  in  the 
North,  and  the  South  did  not  yet  see  its  way  to 
break  with  the  protective  tariff  system. 
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But  when,  in  1832,  England  removed  the  tariff 
on  American  cotton  entering  her  market,  the  Free- 
Trade  theorists  were  able  to  present  to  the  people 
of  the  South  two  powerful  arguments  in  favor  of 
their  doctrine,  arguments  still  echoing  there. 

In  the  first  place  they  could  appeal  to  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  South.  They  said,  "You  sell  your  chief 
product  in  England  and  upon  it  she  charges  no 
tariff  duties.  Why  not  reciprocate  and  let  her 
products  in  free  of  duty?  Moreover,  in  that  way, 
you  will  be  able  to  buy  cheaper  than  you  can  buy 
from  the  American  producer  and  it  is  good  policy 
to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dear- 
est." 

So  in  1832  a  mighty  wave  of  free  trade  sentiment 
swept  over  the  South  and  expressed  itself  in  a  de- 
mand upon  Congress  that  the  protective  system  be 
utterly  and  absolutely  abandoned. 

This  act  of  England  happened  at  a  time  when 
serious  trouble  was  threatened  between  the  North 
and  the  South  and  furnished  the  excuse  for  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  government.  Free  trade  began 
to  dominate  the  South  from  this  time. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Wages  in  the  United  States 

Only  by  comparison  do  the  wages  received  by 
the  American  workingman  assume  their  real  signi- 
ficance. This  becomes  even  more  pronounced 
when  we  realize  that  the  condition  of  labor  depends 
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on  what  a  day's  work  will  bring  and  not  on  what  a 
dollar  will  buy.  The  following  from  an  English 
correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper  is  among  the 
best  and  most  conservative  statements  on  the  wage 
question.  By  calling  a  pound  sterling  five  dollars  it 
will  be  easy  to  change  the  figures  into  American 
money. 

"In  a  letter  from  our  New  York  correspondent 
some  materials  are  supplied  for  a  judgment  on  the 
relations  between  food  costs  and  wages  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Great  Britain,  based  on  re- 
cently issued  government  reports  in  both  countries. 
He  points  out  that  this  comparison  is  a  fairer  one 
for  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations,  with 
approximately  the  same  ideals  and  standard  of  liv- 
ing, than  it  would  be  for  British  and  Continental 
working  men  with  very  different  standards  of  com- 
fort. This  comparison  shows  that  as  regards  wages 
the  rates  paid  in  the  United  States  are  startlingly 
higher  than  in  Great  Britain,  the  difference  varying 
from  80  to  200  per  cent  more.  Thus  to  take  only  a 
few  examples,  the  bricklayer's  average  wage  is  £2 
Os.  6d.  in  England  and  £6  Is.  5d.  in  the  United 
States;  the  plumber's  wages  are  £1  19s  9d.  and  £5 
6s.  8d. ;  the  painter's,  £1  17s.  6d.  and  £3  17s.  7d. ; 
the  engineering  smith's  £1  16s.  and  £3  17s.  7d.,  re- 
spectively in  the  two  countries.  The  rates  chosen 
for  purposes  of  comparison  are  the  highest  of  the 
predominant  rates  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  average  rates  for  1907  in  the  United  States,  so 
that  the  method  of  comparison  is  one  which  unduly 
favors  this  country,  (meaning  England).  It  is  clear 
that  the  average  wage  in  the  United  States  is  nearly 
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two  and  a  half  times  as  high  as  in  this  country. 
That  the  cost  of  living  is  also  higher  is  true;  but 
a  close  examination  of  the  figures  does  not  show 
that  the  increased  cost  swallows  up  the  higher 
wages  which  the  American  workman  receives.  The 
cost  of  food  to  the  protected  workman  is  calculated 
to  be  £67  8s.  7d.  per  annum  per  family  of  five, 
compared  with  £58  for  the  free-trade  workman. 
There  is  thus  a  difference  of  less  than  £10  in 
food  costs  compensated  for  by  a  difference  of  £74 
in  wages.  The  old  fable  of  the  man  who  com- 
plained that  a  burglar  had  taken  away  his  silver 
candlesticks  but  had  left  gold  ones  in  their  place  is 
here  strikingly  illustrated  and  the  complaints  are 
just  as  reasonable. 

But  a  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Cost  of 
living  may  not  be  much  higher  in  the  United  States ; 
but  how  about  rent,  fuel,  lighting,  clothes  and  gen- 
eral social  amenities  and  comforts,  which  together 
constitute  modern  civilization,  and  the  deprivation 
of  which  would  cause  only  less  inconvenience  than 
the  deprivation  of  foodstuffs?  The  answer  is  equal- 
ly plain.  Taking  into  account  such  urgent  neces- 
saries as  rent  and  fuel,  in  addition  to  food,  our 
correspondent  shows  that,  while  these  leave  the 
United  States  workman  a  balance  of  £1  8s.  lOd. 
weekly,  the  British  balance  is  only  7s.  8d.  With 
this  margin  the  American  workman  is  raised  to 
financial  independence.  His  children  can  receive  a 
sound  education  and  are  under  no  necessity  to  en- 
ter the  labor  market  at  so  young  an  age  as  in  this 
country.  He  can  spend  relatively  larger  sums  on 
clothes  and  can  insure  himself  adequately  against 
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old  age,  sickness  and  death.  There  is  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  American  workingman  would  not, 
and,  in  fact,  does  not,  willingly  change  his  lot  with 
his  British  brother." 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  adds 
official  weight  to  the  general  statements  to  this  ef- 
fect, and  shows  by  how  much  the  wage  earner  of 
the  United  States  is  better  off  than  his  European 
fellows  in  the  two  countries  which  are  America's 
chief  industrial  rivals.  The  following  table  gives 
the  wages  in  twelve  common  employments  during 
the  year  1909,  the  figures  expressing  in  decimals 
of  a  dollar  the  rate  for  one  hour's  work : 

Ger-       Great      United 

Employments.  many.    Britain.    States. 

Blacksmiths    $0.1237  $0.1740  $0.2951 

Boiler    makers 1123       .1719       .2848 

Bricklayers  1328       .2060       .5472 

Carpenters    1301       .2028       .3594 

Compositors    1411       .1795       .4487 

Hod    carriers    0849       .1250       .2863 

Iron   moulders   1140       .1787       .3036 

General  laborers  0797       .1019       .1075 

Machinists    1310       .1677       .2707 

Painters     1194       .1774.      .3450 

Plumbers  1148       .2027       .4429 

Stone  masons  ..  .1328       .2078       .4579 


Total  wages  per  hour  for  12  classes.. $1.4166  $2.0954  $4.2071 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  Germany, 
taking  the  average  of  the  twelve  trades  cited,  one 
hour's  work  represents,  approximately,  12  cents  of 
earnings ;  in  Great  Britain,  \7l/2  cents,  and  in  the 
United  States,  35  cents.  The  British  employer  pays 
46  per  cent  more  for  labor  than  the  German,  and 
191  per  cent  less  than  the  American. 
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The  American  Economist  says :  "There  are  200,- 
000  women  in  London  whose  average  income  is  24 
cents  a  day.  There  are  thousands  of  women,  girls 
and  boys  working  in  the  orange  groves  of  Southern 
Italy  whose  earnings  range  from  10  to  20  cents  a 
day.  There  are  milliner  girls  in  Paris  whose  wages 
are  from  a  franc  to  a  franc  and  a  half  a  day.  There 
are  others  employed  in  dressmaking,  in  polishing 
silver  and  gold  vessels  and  trinkets,  paid  about  the 
same  wages.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  able- 
bodied  men  listed  with  the  Metropolitan  Railroad 
Company  of  Paris  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  get 
employment  at  60  cents  a  day.  In  Japan  and  China 
10  to  20  cents  a  day  each  in  the  silver  money  of 
the  country  pays  millions  of  boys,  girls,  men  and 
women  for  their  services.  You  can  hire  a  maid 
of  all  work  almost  anywhere  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  for  about  $4  to  $5  a  month.  The  general 
pay  of  the  coal  miner  in  the  British  Isles  is  about 
$1  a  day,  and  the  day's  work  is  longer  than  in 
America.  In  Switzerland  women  make  embroidery 
for  lingerie  at  a  wage  of  10  cents  a  day.  The  girls 
in  Ireland  are  paid  no  very  fat  wages,  but  the  linen 
manufacturers  of  Belfast  can  afford  to  send  pocket 
handkerchiefs  and  other  similar  articles  across  by 
boat  and  rail  to  Switzerland  to  be  embroidered  and 
hemmed  and  shipped  back  and  make  money." 

These  statements  all  point  to  the  one  fact  that 
the  laborers  of  the  United  States  are  much  better 
paid  than  are  those  in  any  other  nation.  These  high 
wages  and  comparatively  low  cost  of  living  are  the 
curious  features  of  our  labor  situation.  There  are 
several  factors  that  make  this  condition  possible, 
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among  them  are  our  vast  resources,  and  magnificent 
system  of  transportation  and  distribution. 

Add  to  these  the  best  machinery  in  the  world  and 
the  reasons  for  our  manufacturing  advantage  be- 
gins to  appear.  With  these  advantages  our  great 
captains  of  industry  have  brought  American  pro- 
duction to  where  it  stands  at  the  present  time.  They 
have  trained  millions  of  skilled  workmen,  the  best 
in  the  world,  whose  labor  in  production  is  far  above 
the  average.  With  such  facilities  and  the  intense 
business  system  of  American  manufacturers,  al- 
most any  result  might  be  expected.  These  men 
receive  high  wages  because  they  earn  it.  Men  in 
all  other  lines  receive  high  wages  in  proportion,  and 
so  it  goes  down  through  production.  The  practical 
application  of  a  protective  tariff,  or  rather  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  furnished  by  protect- 
ive duties  has  brought  about  this  condition.  Pro- 
tection kept  the  hands  of  the  foreign  despoiler 
from  interfering  and  it  was  permitted  to  grow  and 
strengthen  in  peace.  Mr.  Blaine  said :  "The  bene- 
fit of  protection  goes  first  and  last  to  the  men  who 
earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  faces.  The 
auspicious  and  momentous  result  is  that  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  world  has  comfort  been 
enjoyed,  educations  acquired  and  independence  se- 
cured by  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  popula- 
tion as  in  the  United  States  of  America." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Foreign  Trade 

Foreign  trade  is  not  as  desirable  to  our  country 
as  the  Democratic  free  trader  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. In  fact  foreign  trade  does  not  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  in  many  instances.  We  send 
out  as  much  as  we  receive  and  the  country  is  not 
the  gainer.  On  the  contrary  unless  exchanges  are 
made  for  products  like  tea  and  coffee  that  we  can- 
not produce,  it  is  absolute  proof  that  something  is 
wrong  with  our  production  and  distribution  and 
evidence  of  a  faulty  commercial  balance. 

If  we  exchange  what  we  do  produce  for  what 
we  could  produce  we  are  the  losers  in  the  transac- 
tion. If  foreign  trade  decreases  it  is  plain  that  our 
own  people  are  supplying  more  of  their  own  wants 
because  of  their  prosperity,  or  that  the  foreigner  is 
buying  less  because  of  his  adversities. 

While  shiploads  of  goods  are  evidence  of  produc- 
tion, they  are  not  proof  of  prosperity.  It  has  been 
shown  by  one  English  report  that  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  that  country  was  largest  when  times  were 
the  hardest,  because  the  people  at  home  were  too 
poor  to  buy,  and  the  goods  had  to  be  exported  to 
find  a  market.  It  may  happen  that  exchanges  are 
made  with  the  foreigner  at  the  expense  of  not  deal- 
ing with  our  own  people.  As  production  increases, 
if  wages  are  lowered,  the  laborer  will  become  less 
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and  less  a  consumer,  and  the  articles  he  would  be 
glad  to  buy  if  he  had  the  money  may  have  to  be 
sold  abroad.  Such  foreign  trade  is  no  sign  of  pros- 
perity but  complete  evidence  that  the  people  are 
growing  poorer.  The  true  test  of  prosperity  is  not 
what  goes  abroad,  but  what  is  consumed  at  home. 
And  the  amount  consumed  at  home  depends  upon 
the  high  wages  and  constant  employment  of  the 
people.  In  any  two  countries  engaged  in  the  inter- 
change of  commodities  under  free  trade  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  leveling  of  conditions.  The  condi- 
tions of  life  in  both  will  generally  be  adjusted  to  the 
conditions  of  the  poorer.  It  is  useless  therefore, 
for  us  with  our  higher  civilization  and  more  in- 
telligent workmen  to  attempt  to  benefit  ourselves 
by  trading  with  a  cheap  nation.  If  continued,  the 
result  will  be  two  cheap  nations  instead  of  one. 
When  we  undertake  to  exchange  by  free  trade  the 
products  of  dear  labor  for  the  products  of  cheap 
labor  we  are  doing  violence  to  all  rules  both  human 
and  divine. 

It  is  absolute  folly  to  waste  time  in  exchanging 
with  people  of  lower  conditions  things  which  we 
could  and  should  make  for  ourselves.  The  cheapest 
and  best  way  to  secure  such  articles  is  to  make  them 
at  home.  Any  country  trading  at  long  range  with 
another  for  articles  that  it  should  make  and  could, 
but  buys  it  cheaper  from  the  poorer  nation,  is  in 
reality  robbing  its  own  people  of  an  industry  that 
of  right  belongs  to  them. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

High  Cost  of  Living 

It  is  not  the  high  cost  of  living,  it  is  the  cost  of 
high  living  that  is  making  all  this  trouble.  It  is  the 
wicked  and  shameful  waste  and  extravagance  that 
is  doing  this  great  wrong  to  the  people  and  coun- 
try. Add  to  this  the  greed  and  dishonesty  of  the 
middle  men  and  the  exactions  of  labor  and  we  have 
the  real  cause  for  the  present  cost  of  living.  If 
men  and  women  were  as  prudent  and  economical 
as  their  grandparents,  the  cost  of  living  would 
hardly  be  mentioned. 

The  writer  is  an  old  merchant,  dates  back  to 
brown  sugar,  tallow  candles  and  stoga  boots.  To 
him  a  walk  of  a  few  blocks  in  our  city  before  the 
show  windows  of  our  great  stores  is  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  the  repeated  question.  "Why  this  higher 
cost  of  living."  Hark  back  thirty  years,  the  aver- 
age life  of  one  generation,  and  reduce  the  neces- 
saries and  luxuries  of  the  present  to  the  standard 
of  that  period.  The  change  would  be  almost  be- 
yond belief  and  the  bugbear  of  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing would  quickly  disappear.  They  lived  well  at 
that  time  and  enjoyed  life  much  better  than  now, 
while  the  family  expenses  were  at  least  40  per  cent 
less.  The  burdens  of  life  then  were  far  less  than 
now,  and  the  tolerant  feeling  among  all  classes  pos- 
sessed that  rare  good-fellowship  that  is  almost  elimi- 
nated at  the  present  time.  Then  we  had  loving 
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friends  and  earnest  sympathizers.  Now  we  have 
neighbors  and  acquaintances. 

Of  course,  there  were  certain  things  lacking  then 
that  would  be  greatly  missed  now,  the  automobile, 
the  microbe,  the  pink  tea,  the  appendicitis,  the  bi- 
plane, and  the  hobble  skirt  are  some  of  them.  It 
is  evident  to  all  that  prudence  and  economy  have 
been  thrown  to  the  winds  and  the  reckless  idea  of 
a  feast  or  famine  are  with  us  instead.  To  spend,  to 
show,  to  pass  for  more  than  real  worth  have  se- 
cured such  a  strong  hold  on  the  people,  that  long 
and  bitter  years  of  want  and  suffering  seem  to  be 
the  only  way  to  loosen  it.  That  we  shall  reach 
those  lean  and  hungry  days  is  as  certain  as  we  con- 
tinue in  this  unholy  waste  and  extravagance.  There 
is  no  longer  contentment  nor  satisfaction  in  living. 
These  have  given  place  to  a  restless  ambition  for 
gain,  a  selfish  desire  to  excel  in  some  personal  pe- 
culiarity. 

The  higher  cost  of  living  is  not  the  real  cause  of 
complaint,  it  is  the  inability  to  meet  the  expense. 
The  cost  of  meat  and  bread  is  complained  of  the 
loudest,  when  the  desire  for  tan-colored  shoes,  or 
new  style  hats  is  felt  the  greatest.  Were  it  pos*- 
sible  to  double  all  incomes,  the  increase  would  be 
expended  with  the  same  delightful  unconcern  that 
the  present  incomes  are.  Increased  incomes  would 
mean  simply  increased  expenses  together  with  an 
increased  desire  for  more  of  the  same  kind.  It 
would  mean  a  ten-dollar  hat  instead  of  a  five-dollar 
one,  silk  stockings  instead  of  cotton  and  a  ten  cent 
cigar  instead  of  a  stogie.  These  conditions  are 
with  us  today  and  nothing  but  hard  experience  will 
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change  them.  The  methods  of  buying,  the  follies 
of  spending  and  the  wicked  gambling  on  the  fu- 
ture by  making  no  saving  for  times  of  distress,  all 
point  to  a  crisis  that  cannot  be  far  distant.  Instead 
of  going  to  the  store  and  prudently  buying  what  is 
necessary  and  taking  them  home  as  in  the  old  times, 
the  solicitor  comes  in  the  morning,  next  the  deliv- 
ery man  and  then  the  collector.  It  never  occurs 
to  some  that  these  services  cost  money  and  that 
they  must  pay  their  full  share  in  the  price  of  the 
goods.  Nearly  all  goods  are  put  up  in  neat  pack- 
ages, handy  to  use  and  a  saving  of  time.  Many 
overlook  the  fact  that  these  packages  cost  money 
and  the  consumer  pays  well  for  them.  Canned 
goods,  potted  goods,  chipped  meats,  pickles  and  all 
kinds  of  fancy  groceries,  foreign  and  domestic  look 
so  nice  and  are  so  convenient,  yet  they  cost  money 
and  bear  an  immense  profit.  Bread,  pies,  cookies 
and  cakes  with  many  other  prepared  foods,  save 
so  much  time  that  is  needed  for  the  park  or  for  the 
matinee.  Bread  at  5c  per  loaf  is  flour  at  $15  per  bar- 
rel and  cookies  at  lOc  per  dozen  is  flour  at  $30  per 
barrel  and  sugar  at  80  cents  per  pound.  One  bar- 
rel of  good  flour  properly  baked  will  put  one  loaf  of 
bread  in  a  family  for  300  days.  The  old-fashioned 
household  economy  of  our  mothers  has  been  aban- 
doned and  a  desire  to  do  as  little  work  in  the 
kitchen  as  is  possible  in  order  to  spend  more  time 
in  the  dressingroom  has  taken  its  place.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  a  laborer  could  enjoy  so 
much  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  as  he 
can  at  present  in  this  country.  No  honest  man 
need  want  for  work  at  fair  wages  at  the  present 
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time  and  these  wages  prudently  expended  will  bring 
a  good  living,  such  a  living  as  comes  to  no  other 
people.  Examine  these  prices.  18  pounds  of  sugar, 
4  pounds  good  coffee,  3  pounds  of  tea  and  20  loaves 
of  bread  for  a  dollar  each.  Ten  pounds  of  meat,  10 
cans  of  fruit,  10  pounds  of  rice,  3  pounds  of  butter 
and  8  gallons  of  oil  for  the  same.  A  serviceable  suit 
of  clothes  for  $10,  shoes  for  $2,  shirts  for  40  cents, 
good  sheeting  for  8  cents,  ginghams  for  9  cents 
and  all  dress  goods  in  proportion. 

A  house  can  be  furnished  today  with  ordinary 
furniture  cheaper  than  ever  before.  An  average  in- 
come carefully  paid  out  will  go  further  than  at  any 
time  during  the  past  seventy-five  years.  Beer,  whis- 
key and  tobacco  are  no  higher,  salvation  is  just  as 
cheap  and  the  way  to  ruin  just  as  short. 

One  frightful  source  of  our  extravagance  lies  with 
our  school  system.  The  rivalry  among  mothers  to 
dress  their  children  for  school  and  the  foolish  things 
taught  to  emphasize  this  fact  makes  it  almost  im- 
possible for  the  poor  to  attend  our  schools.  Boys 
dressed  in  their  swagger  clothes  and  girls  dressed 
as  for  a  ball  cannot  be  prevented  from  breeding 
that  class  feeling  that  is  fast  becoming  both  a  men- 
ace and  a  curse  to  this  nation.  It  is  impossible  at 
the  present  time  to  secure  a  common,  serviceable, 
school  education  at  our  public  schools.  The  busi 
ness  or  common  school  education  is  now  loaded 
down  with  studies  that  do  no  good  in  after  life  and 
cost  additional  time  and  money  needed  for  some 
better  purpose.  Wages  have  about  reached  the 
limit  and  the  time  has  come  for  retrenchment  in  ex- 
penses. Such  retrenchment  will  come  either  volun- 
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tarily  or  through  necessity.  It  is  not  the  trusts,  the 
tariff,  nor  the  conspiracy  of  great  wealth  that  has 
brought  this  condition,  it  is  the  result  of  wicked 
waste  and  extravagance. 

The  middlemen  have  so  detailed  business  that 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  nearly  every- 
thing pays  from  two  to  five  commissions,  freights, 
storage  and  handling.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  at 
least  three  profits  as  large  as  the  traffic  will  stand,  is 
added  to  almost  every  article  of  consumption.  Very 
early  in  the  game  the  so-called  "tariff  tax"  is  lost. 
It  cuts  no  figure  with  a  middle  man.  We  find  the 
iobber,  the  wholesaler,  and  the  retailer  each  exact- 
ing the  very  last  cent  possible  in  price.  It  has  been 
shown  that  a  margin  of  over  600  per  cent  had  been 
charged  up  on  articles  while  200  and  300  per  cent 
were  common  profits.  Neither  tariff  duties  nor  any- 
thing else  but  pure  greed  goes  with  such  profits. 
Many  schemes  have  been  brought  out  to  prevent 
such  piracy,  but  none  of  them  have  proven  a  success. 
The  game  is  still  being  played.  The  laborer  who 
complains  the  most  about  this  higher  cost  of  living 
is  himself  to  blame  for  much  of  it.  He  seems  to 
forget  that  higher  wages  make  higher  prices.  It 
would  be  folly  to  demand  an  increase  in  wages  and 
not  expect  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  price  of 
products.  Prices  are  higher  or  lower  according  to 
the  ability  to  purchase.  At  a  certain  point,  supply 
and  demand  cut  no  figure  as  to  price,  and  the  fact 
of  how  much  can  you  pay  rules  instead.  The  labor- 
ing man  after  twenty-five  years  of  organization  has 
nothing  left  but  the  pay  roll.  In  that  lies  his  ability 
to  purchase.  That  pay  roll  fixes  absolutely  the  price 
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of  what  he  buys,  regardless  of  everything  else. 
Now,  if  his  dues,  fees  and  fines  to  his  order  amount 
to  15  per  cent  of  his  pay  roll,  his  beer  and  tobacco 
10  per  cent,  his  ability  to  purchase  has  shrunk  25 
per  cent.  If  his  wife  and  family  use  up  another  25 
per  cent,  which  is  very  easy  to  do,  there  remains 
but  50  per  cent  of  the  pay  roll  for  living  expenses, 
as  the  term  is.  At  this  point  comes  in  the  cry  about 
the  high  cost  of  living,  because  one-half  of  the 
pay  roll  will  not  purchase  as  much  as  the  whole. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Producer  and  Consumer 

A  producer  is  one  who  creates  wealth.  A  con- 
sumer, one  who  destroys  wealth.  The  difference 
between  the  degrees  of  production  and  consump- 
tion marks  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  all  people  and 
all  nations.  The  Republican  party  stands  primarily 
for  the  producer,  knowing  that  in  his  success  lies 
the  safety  of  the  consumer.  To  produce  wealth  and 
to  keep  that  wealth  at  home  is  the  great  object  of 
protection.  If  it  were  not  for  the  producer  there 
would  be  no  consumer  for  the  reason  that  we  must 
produce  before  we  can  consume.  Protection  de- 
mands that  we  should  do  our  work  and  supply  our 
wants  with  home-made  products  as  far  as  possible. 
Under  such  conditions  come  national  as  well  as  in- 
dividual wealth.  The  more  our  natural  resources  are 
developed  the  more  wealth  comes  to  the  people,  and 
greater  independence  and  strength  to  our  country. 
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Domestic  products  and  domestic  exchanges  where 
the  profits  as  well  as  the  money  remain  at  home 
are  the  great  promoters  of  wealth  and  power.  At 
the  present  time  our  domestic  trade  exceeds  all  the 
foreign  trade  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
This  fact  alone  shows  that  the  consumers  of  this 
country  are  decidedly  well  situated.  When  the  pro- 
ducer thrives  the  consumer  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain, because  the  term  producer  and  consumer  sig- 
nify in  this  free  land  about  the  same  thing.  Here 
all  are  producers  or  should  be,  while,  from  necessity 
all  must  be  consumers  in  order  to  live.  In  its  last 
analysis  there  are  very  few  consumers  only.  In 
treating  this  subject  it  is  both  unwise  and  untrue  to 
consider  the  man  who  works  with  his  hands  the  only 
producer.  The  fact  is  that  every  man,  woman  or 
child  that  is  able  to  work,  of  whatever  trade,  pro- 
fession or  calling,  is  a  part  of  our  great  complex 
machinery  of  production.  Each  is  a  cog  in  our 
magnificent  industrial  equipment,  whether  preacher, 
lawyer,  doctor,  clerk,  employer  or  laborer.  Produc- 
tion is  that  proof  positive  of  civilization  that  Paul 
had  in  mind  when  he  declared,  "He  that  provideth 
not  for  his  own,  especially  his  own  household,  has 
denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  Any- 
thing and  everything  that  advances  civilization  is  an 
active  principle  of  production.  What  would  pro- 
duction be  without  the  church  and  the  school? 

Certain  politicians  are  seeking  to  divide  the  people 
into  two  classes — producers  and  consumers.  The 
task  is  impossible,  for  all  are  both  producers  and 
consumers. 

God  created  us  so  that  our  heads  and  hands  can 
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feed,  clothe  and  shelter  our  bodies.  When  human 
intellect  is  wiped  out  and  man  becomes  as  the 
brute,  then  and  not  till  then,  can  this  division  be 
made  complete.  Aside  from  the  imprisoned,  vicious 
and  incompetent,  there  are  few  non-producers,  and 
they  are  not  entitled  to  any  serious  consideration. 

This  trouble  is  not  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers. For  99%  of  the  people  are  both,  and  a  man 
cannot  make  war  with  himself.  It  is  a  contest  be- 
tween different  classes  of  producers  that  has  been 
waged  more  or  less  fiercely  since  the  beginning  of 
our  race,  and  will  never  cease  as  long  as  the  human 
family  exists.  This  war  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer is  but  another  name  for  that  between  labor 
and  capital  or  between  those  who  have  and  those 
who  have  not.  As  the  world  becomes  wiser  the 
methods  of  this  war  become  more  involved, 
and,  by  the  general  public  less  understood. 
There  are  always  more  who  eat  than  work,  for  that 
reason  the  consumers  are  the  more  noisy  and  more 
troublesome.  Yet  there  are  usually  enough  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  take  a  sober  second  thought  to 
check  the  more  vicious  and  unreasonable.  This 
balance,  however,  is  so  uncertain  and  fragmentary 
that  the  public  policies  of  the  nation  are  always  un- 
certain. 

There  seems  to  be  no  permanent  settlement  of  this 
difficulty,  and  these  pages  will  not  undertake  to 
do  what  the  ages  past  have  failed  to  accomplish. 

Speaker  Reed  put  this  subject  in  a  strong  light 
with  the  following:  "Who  are  the  consumers? 
In  the  old  days  when  the  products  of  manufactures 
were  luxuries,  the  lord  and  his  retainers,  the  lady 
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and  her  maids  were  the  consumers,  a  class  apart  by 
themselves,  but  today  the  consumers  are  the  pro- 
ducers. Long  ago  the  laborer  consumed  only  what 
would  keep  him  alive.  Today  he  and  his  wife  and 
his  children  are  so  immeasurably  the  most  valuable 
customers  that  if  the  shop  had  to  give  up  the 
wealthy  or  those  whom  it  is  the  custom  to  call  poor, 
there  would  be  no  doubt  or  hesitation.  Unfortu- 
nately the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  per- 
sistently retained  the  old  idea  that  the  producers 
are  one  class  and  the  consumers  are  another,  and 
hence  we  hear  on  all  hands  such  stupidities  of  speech 
as  those  which  sum  up  the  workers  in  each  branch 
and  compare  them  with  the  whole  people.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  workers  in  woolens — you 
ask  what  are  they  compared  with  70,000,000  of  con- 
sumers ;  200,000  workers  in  steel,  what  are  they  com- 
pared with  70,000,000  of  consumers;  and  so  on  all 
through  the  long  list,  forgetting  that  all  these  people 
added  together  make  the  whole  70,000,000  them- 
selves. It  so  happens  that  America  is  filled  with 
workers.  There  are  idle  people,  but  they  are  fewer 
here  than  elsewhere  except  now,  when  we  are  living 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Wilson  bill.  If  those  work- 
ers are  all  getting  good  wages  they  are  themselves 
the  market,  and  if  the  wages  are  increasing  the 
market  is  also  increasing.  The  fact  that  in  this 
country  all  the  workers  have  been  getting  better 
wages  than  elsewhere  is  the  very  reason  why  our 
market  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  why  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  trying  to  break  into  it. 
We  do  not  appreciate  the  nature  of  our  market  our- 
selves." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Markets  of  the  World. 

In  all  discussions  of  the  tariff  this  phrase  is  used 
to  mislead  and  confuse.  The  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  is,  that  somewhere,  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, certain  great  markets  are  located  where  the 
products  of  all  individual  nations  can  be  sold  dear, 
and  the  products  of  all  other  nations  bought  cheap. 
In  other  words,  the  American  producer  is  led  to 
believe  that  in  foreign  nations  there  exist  great 
commercial  exchanges,  waiting  and  anxious  to  pur- 
chase all  he  has  at  a  high  price  and  at  the  same  time 
sell  him  all  he  wants  at  a  low  price.  While  ordi- 
nary commercial  ventures  conducted  on  these  lines 
would  be  a  failure  at  the  start,  it  seems  remarkable 
that  these  vast  markets  should  continue  successful 
all  this  length  of  time.  There  is  a  certain  equity 
in  trade,  a  reciprocal  recognition  of  the  elements  of 
cost  of  production  in  all  exchanges,  that  sooner  or 
later  must  obtain  if  such  commercial  relations  are 
long  sustained.  No  people  or  number  of  people 
could,  for  any  length  of  time,  furnish  the  cheaper 
products  for  these  unequal  exchanges.  Such  ex- 
changes would  be  little  short  of  commercial  piracy 
or  business  confiscation,  and  could  not  long  endure. 
Yet  this  is  the  precise  trade  condition  which  the 
Democratic  free  trade  party  declare  awaits  the 
American  producer.  This  demand  for  the  "Markets 
of  the  World"  implies  that  the  American  producer, 
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through  the  operation  of  the  protective  tariff,  is  now 
denied  the  privilege  of  using  these  markets.  The 
facts  are,  that  the  American  producer  never  has 
been  and  never  can  be  shut  out  of  the  foreign  mar- 
kets by  any  laws  of  this  country. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  exports  is  through  an 
export  duty,  and  that  the  Constitution  forbids.  Sec- 
tion 9,  Article  1,  of  the  Constitution  reads:  "No 
tax  or  duty  shall  be  levied  on  articles  exported  from 
any  state."  This  shows  that  the  markets  of  the 
world  are  and  have  been  since  the  formation  of  our 
government  absolutely  open  to  the  American  pro- 
ducer so  far  as  our  laws  are  concerned. 

But  this  deception  does  not  end  here,  for,  by  in- 
direction, the  American  producer  is  led  to  believe 
that  these  markets  are  not  only  open  and  waiting, 
but  that  all  exchanges  made  within  their  limits  are 
free  in  the  full  sense  of  that  term.  There  are  mar- 
kets of  more  or  less  importance  all  over  the  world 
in  every  nation,  but,  they  are  controlled  by  the 
laws  of  the  nation  in  which  they  are  located.  If 
the  American  producer  is  not  satisfied  with  his 
home  market,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  him  from 
sending  his  products  to  the  markets  of  any  other 
country.  In  order  to  enter  these  markets,  how- 
ever, he  will  be  required  to  conform  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  them. 

Instead  of  seeking  to  prevent  the  home  pro- 
ducer from  exporting  his  products,  our  government 
assists  him  in  many  ways.  Its  maritime  laws  and 
treaties  protect  him,  its  foreign  consuls  assist  him, 
and  the  power  of  the  nation  defends  him  when  his 
rights  are  assailed.  There  is  not  a  single  obstacle 
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thrown  in  the  way  of  such  exchanges,  but,  to  the 
contrary,  everything  is  done  to  assist  in  the  trans- 
action. This  is  not  an  honest  demand  for  the 
"markets  of  the  world"  because  such  rights  are  un- 
disputed. It  is  simply  a  left-handed  demand  for 
free  trade  and  nothing  else.  The  American  pro- 
ducer can  take  his  products  to  any  country  in  the 
world,  sell  them  for  cash  and  bring  that  money 
home  and  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  it.  Here  is  a 
business  transaction,  final  and  complete,  and  carries 
with  it  all  that  business  transactions  usually  do  in 
this  age  of  legitimate  trade.  It  has  the  appearance 
of  being  fair  and  commercially  correct,  but,  in  the 
face  of  all  this  it  is  politically  unsatisfactory.  The 
free  trade  party,  under  the  guise  of  this  phrase  de- 
mands the  right  to  barter  and  not  to  sell !  They 
demand  the  privilege  of  taking  their  products  to 
another  country,  exchange  them  for  the  products 
of  that  country,  and  bring  these  foreign  products 
here  free  of  duty.  This  is  the  real  demand,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  fraudulent  cry  for  free  trade. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Infant  Industries 

This  term  was  used  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  his 
masterly  report  on  manufactures.  That  report 
stands  now  at  the  head  of  all  state  papers  on  in- 
dustrial affairs,  and  is  recognized  even  at  this  late 
date  as  the  strongest  endorsement  of  protection  to 
home  industrv  that  was  ever  written.  The  Demo- 
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cratic  free  trade  advocates  quote  this  phrase  with 
derision,  and  point  to  certain  of  our  vast  industries 
as  over-grown  infants,  etc.  In  the  days  of  Hamil- 
ton this  term  applied  literally  to  the  situation.  Our 
industries  at  that  time,  what  few  remained,  were  not 
only  small,  but  very  weak,  and  no  wonder.  From 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  in  1783  to  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution  in  1789  this  country  had 
absolute  free  trade,  the  only  period  in  its  existence. 

Under  the  articles  of  confederation  which  pre- 
ceded the  federal  union  the  government  had  no 
power  to  levy  duties.  It  had  but  little  power  of  any 
kind,  and  hence  matters  were  left  to  run  themselves 
with  the  same  delightful  neglect  that  would  soon 
obtain  again  if  the  old  Jeffersonian  doctrines  of 
states'  rights  should  ever  get  the  upper  hand.  The 
situation  became  intolerable  as  well  as  threatening, 
and  the  present  federal  constitution  was  the  final 
result. 

In  Bolle's  Financial  History  of  the  United  States, 
Vol.  II,  page  437,  will  be  found  these  instructive 
words:  "From  1783  to  1789  the  trade  of  the  thir- 
teen old  states  was  perfectly  free  to  the  whole 
world.  The  result  was  that  Great  Britain  filled 
every  section  of  our  country  with  her  manufactures 
of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  leather,  iron,  glass  and  all 
other  articles  used  here ;  and  in  four  years  she  swept 
from  the  country  every  dollar  and  every  piece  of 
gold. 

"Our  imports  from  Great  Britain  alone  were  $30,- 
000,000  in  1784-85,  while  our  exports  to  her  were 
only  $9,000,000 — a  frightful  balance  on  the  wrong 
side.  They  drained  us  for  our  last  dollar  and  left 
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us  for  a  circulating  medium  only  orders  on  state  tax 
collectors  and  depreciated  certificates  of  state  and 
federal  debt,  themselves  worthless." 

These  were  the  conditions  which  confronted  the 
first  federal  congress  and  caused  it  to  speedily  enact 
a  protective  tariff,  even  before  the  machinery  of 
government  was  fully  completed.  The  people  had 
passed  through  six  years  of  free  trade,  had  endured 
its  disasters,  felt  its  deadening  influence,  and  suf- 
fered the  plundering  effects  of  its  methods.  The 
preamble  of  that  first  act  of  the  first  federal  con- 
gress, "Whereas,  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
fovernment,  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United 
tates,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
manufactures  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise  imported,"  must  have  sounded  to 
them  as  a  second  declaration  of  independence. 
Hamilton,  then  Washington's  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, was  requested  by  congress  to  examine  the  in- 
dustrial situation  and  report  his  findings.  He  ad- 
vocated a  protective  tariff  in  order  to  relieve  the 
distress  among  the  people,  and  prepare  for  the  com- 
mon defense  of  the  country,  and  his  recommenda- 
tions were  adopted.  Free  trade  had  practically  de- 
stroyed all  the  industries  and  protection  was  com- 
pelled to  begin  at  the  bottom. 

At  that  time,  in  the  morning  of  our  industrial  life, 
Hamilton  and  his  associates  thought  protection 
would  only  be  necessary  for  a  limited  period.  They 
argued,  when  industries  became  established  and  in 
full  operation,  they  would  be  able  to  compete  in  our 
markets  with  the  products  of  foreign  labor.  Then 
the  conditions  of  labor  were  about  the  same  on 
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either  side  of  the  ocean,  and  there  was  no  apparent 
reason  why  they  would  not  remain  so.  These  old 
patriots  could  not  foresee  the  vast  changes  the  fu- 
ture held  in  store  for  this  country.  They  little 
thought  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  cheap  products 
that  was  to  come,  that  the  labor  of  Europe  would 
be  forced  down  to  the  lowest  level,  while  the  labor 
of  the  nation  they  had  formed  was  destined  to  go 
higher  and  still  higher  in  all  conditions  that  make 
life  worth  living.  It  was  left  for  the  future  to  dis- 
close that.  Every  means  by  which  production  was 
increased  and  distribution  facilitated  would  drive 
the  one  lower  and  raise  the  other  higher.  Steam, 
electricity,  and  all  other  kindred  inventions  have 
tended  to  further  degrade  foreign  labor  and  elevate 
our  own.  In  its  last  analysis,  protection  is  simply  a 
question  of  labor.  If  labor  received  the  same  re- 
ward all  over  the  world  it  might  be  possible  to  have 
universal  free  trade.  Until  then,  even  the  idea  is 
an  absurdity.  With  growing  differences  in  labor 
conditions  came  the  difference  in  cost  of  products, 
and,  to  countervail  this  inequality,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  continue  protective  tariffs  to  the  present 
time.  Whenever  this  doctrine  has  been  withheld, 
ruin  and  failure  have  invariably  followed.  Our  in- 
dustries must  always  remain  in  the  infant  class  so 
far  as  foreign  competition  is  concerned,  or  go  down 
in  failure.  It  is  this  difference  in  labor  conditions 
that  Hamilton  could  not  foresee,  that  renders  the 
term  "infant  industries"  as  then  understood  not 
applicable  at  the  present. 

Steam  and  electricity,  together  with  the  vast,  un- 
developed resources  of  the  country,  enabled  our  in- 
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dustrial  enterprises  to  break  through  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  vision,  and  begin  an  era  of  develop- 
ment such  as  the  world  has  never  known.  They 
predicted  with  some  hesitancy  what  has  since  been 
more  than  fulfilled.  They  saw  the  grey  streaks  of 
morning,  while  we  enjoy  the  broad  sunlight  of 
meridian.  They  talked  of  home  markets,  but  could 
not  realize  the  vast  proportions  they  would  assume, 
or  the  important  position  they  would  fill  in  the  sys- 
tem of  protection.  While  the  fathers  of  protection 
were  right  and  argued  in  great  wisdom,  they  had 
only  bad  precedents,  made  under  discouraging  con- 
ditions, to  refer  to.  Protection  had,  up  to  that  time, 
been  the  victim  of  wars,  unwise  or  vicious  rulers, 
or  unfair  methods.  It  had  never  been  permitted  to 
show  its  real  worth.  But  in  this  free  country,  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century  at  least,  it  was  destined  to 
find  a  congenial  home,  and  become  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  a  great  nation. 

There  are  thousands  of  industries  that  have 
passed  their  youthful  period,  but  that  is  no  reason 
for  their  being  left  defenseless.  Because  a  business, 
under  wise  management,  has  become  large,  pros- 
perous, or  even  profitable,  is  not  sufficient  cause  for 
being  marked  down  for  destruction.  Yet  com- 
plaint is  rarely  made  of  the  smaller  or  less  fortunate 
ventures. 

Because  a  business  has  become  extensive  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  singled  out  to  fight  for  its 
existence.  Through  its  system  of  intense  manage- 
ment, large  purchases  and  extensive  sales,  it  is  en- 
abled to  produce  at  the  lowest  cost,  yet  its  very 
strength  and  magnitude  of  operations  are  in  many 
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respects  its  weakness.  Such  industries  cannot  shut 
down  and  wait  for  better  markets.  They  must  con- 
tinue production,  almost  regardless  of  loss.  The 
most  expensive  portion  of  their  enterprise  lies  in 
their  system  of  business,  the  combination  of  work- 
men, machinery,  and  operating  experience  and 
knowledge.  To  close  down  one  of  these  vast  in- 
stitutions for  a  few  months  would  practically  ruin 
its  efficiency  for  an  entire  year,  hence  the  necessity 
for  continued  effort.  These  concerns  are  a  growth 
which  will  never  reach  complete  development  as 
long  as  the  active  brains  of  men  are  permitted  to 
work.  Old  methods  are  thrown  aside  and  new  ones 
installed  with  recurring  frequency.  Each  new  ex- 
periment becomes  an  infant  in  industrial  life,  and 
needs  protection  as  at  the  beginning.  There  is  no 
time  during  the  entire  life  of  an  enterprise  that  it 
is  safe  against  the  attacks  of  outside  labor,  and, 
contrary  to  ordinary  opinion,  the  larger  the  industry 
the  greater  necessity  for  protection. 

It  is  the  infant  industries  that  grow  into  the  mag- 
nificent enterprises  seen  throughout  the  land  that 
have  made  our  country  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  world.  It  is  these  small  beginnings,  guarded 
and  protected  by  wise  laws  against  the  assaults  of 
outside  enemies,  that  have  developed  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  and  furnished  constant  em- 
ployment for  the  ever-increasing  millions  of  our 
population. 

With  the  confidence  born  of  past  experience  the 
American  people  take  hold  of  an  infant  industry 
with  the  utmost  fearlessness,  knowing  full  well  that 
success  depends  upon  their  own  skill,  judgment  and 
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energy.  They  realize  the  fact,  which  makes  them 
bold  and  aggressive  in  their  efforts,  that  the  pro- 
tecting laws  of  this  country  will  shield  them  from 
the  deadly  assaults  of  the  foreigner  and  permit 
nothing  to  interfere  with  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  this  sense  of  security  that  induces  men  to 
enter  these  new  fields  of  enterprise.  If  the  natural 
risks  and  difficulties  surrounding  the  beginning  of 
all  such  industries  were  to  be  supplemented  with  the 
additional  menace  of  foreign  interference  and  at- 
tacks, new  ventures  would  be  scarce  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  resources  \vould  cease  altogether. 
The  American  businessman  today  takes  hold  of  a 
new  enterprise  with  a  full  understanding  that  his 
commercial  contest  lies  within  the  borders  of  his 
own  country.  That  condition  firmly  planted  in  the 
minds  of  our  people  is  the  foundation  rock  on  which 
is  built  our  present  prosperity  and  greatness. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Pauper  Labor. 

In  all  discussions  of  the  tariff  the  "pauper  labor" 
of  Europe  comes  in  for  its  full  share.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  claims  that  no  fear  need  be  entertained 
from  the  products  of  foreign  labor,  when  the  laborer 
himself  is  admitted  without  limit.  That  the  for- 
eigner comes  to  this  country  is  of  course  conceded, 
but  that  is  a  question  of  emigration  and  not  of  pro- 
tection. The  fact  that  foreign  laborers  flock  here 
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in  great  numbers  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  principles  of  protection,  only  as  it  shows  more 
desirable  conditions  here  under  its  application  than 
are  found  elsewhere.  This  emigration  should  be 
taken  as  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  results  of  protec- 
tion rather  than  otherwise.  The  product  of  the 
foreigner  who  remains  at  home  and  not  the  one  who 
seeks  our  shores  is  the  particular  object  with  which 
the  doctrine  of  protection  is  concerned. 

Like  all  other  national  questions,  its  different 
phases  should  be  met  squarely  and  fairly.  The 
United  States  may  some  time  in  the  future  be  com- 
pelled to  restrict  emigration  to  more  narrow  limits. 
At  the  present  time  no  laborers  under  contract  can 
enter.  The  Chinese,  Japanese  and  other  Asiatics 
are  nearly  all  excluded.  The  pauper,  the  diseased 
and  the  infirm  are  rejected.  In  fact,  the  lines  are 
being  drawn  more  closely  each  year.  That  our  laws 
governing  this  matter  will  be  amended  from  time  to 
time  is  certain,  and  with  each  amendment  a  better 
class  of  emigrants  will  be  demanded. 

The  objections  that  apply  to  the  contract  laborer 
himself  apply  with  much  greater  force  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  labor,  sent  here  to  compete  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  own  labor.  If  the  man  is  cheap  his 
products  are  much  cheaper.  If  he,  by  coming  here, 
deprives  our  laborers  of  work,  so  in  a  greater  de- 
gree do  his  products.  In  coming  here  the  foreign 
laborer  brings  his  appetite  and  his  nakedness.  To 
feed  the  one  and  clothe  the  other,  he  is  to  that  ex- 
tent a  home  consumer.  The  wealth  he  creates  adds 
to  the  wealth  of  the  nation ;  he  pays  his  share  of 
the  taxes  and  assumes,  so  far  as  his  station  war- 
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rants,  his  share  of  responsibilities.  The  bales  and 
boxes  of  goods  which  pauper  labor  sends  here  do 
not  eat,  neither  are  they  to  be  clothed.  They  are 
simply  commercial  pirates,  waiting  to  secure  as 
much  of  the  labor  value  of  this  country  as  possible, 
and,  when  successful,  steal  away  with  the  proceeds 
and  prepare  for  another  raid. 

Another  point  which  is  rarely  mentioned  is  the 
necessity  in  this  country  for  these  foreign  laborers. 
Under  our  present  progress  and  advancement,  these 
foreigners  fill  a  void,  they  occupy  a  station  in  the 
labor  economy  of  ours  that  native  labor  has 
practically  abandoned.  Labor  in  this  country  is  a 
school  in  which  all  can  go  as  high  as  their  abilities 
will  permit.  The  man  with  the  spade  today  may,  in 
the  near  future,  be  the  contractor.  These  foreign- 
ers occupy  for  a  time  at  least  the  lower  strata  of 
labor  here,  and  because  of  its  being  far  better  than 
home  conditions,  many  remain  contented  with  it. 
The  native  laborer  has  gone  higher  in  the  labor 
world.  In  other  words,  native  workmen  have  quit 
the  ditch,  the  railroad  track,  the  coal  mines  and 
semi-menial  positions,  and  have  gone  into  the  ranks 
of  skilled  mechanics  and  operators.  It  is  the  com- 
ing of  this  foreign  labor  that  has  given  them  the 
opportunity.  The  pay  rolls  of  this  lower  class  of 
employment  will  show  the  few  native  Americans 
engaged. 

The  laws  governing  a  division  of  labor  are  well- 
nigh  fundamental.  Brute  force  is  the  lowest,  with- 
out aspirations  beyond  eating  and  drinking.  This 
class  will  always  be  the  "hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water"  of  the  Scriptures.  Their  conditions 
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may  be  ameliorated  sometimes,  but  never  elevated. 
Once  in  a  while  some  one  of  its  members  will  escape 
his  environment  and  mount  up  higher,  but  the  in- 
stances are  rare. 

Above  and  beyond  this  class  lies  the  broad  open 
field  of  opportunity,  where  ambition  and  energy 
have  no  limitation  to  their  endeavors.  The  wheels 
of  our  rapid  progress  would  be  blocked  without  this 
cheaper  labor,  as  a  brief  examination  will  disclose. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  1,100,735 
emigrants,  of  which  nearly  800,000  came  from  Rus- 
sia, Italy  and  Austria.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
hand  laborers  of  the  lower  grades ;  thousands  of  the 
balance  doubtless  began  life  among  us  in  the  same 
capacity.  They  each  filled  a  place  that  our  native 
workmen  as  a  rule  were  glad  to  vacate.  Each  one 
of  these  emigrants  became  a  consumer  so  far  as  his 
wants  required,  and  in  this  manner  encouraged 
home  production  to  that  extent.  It  is  unfair  to  call 
them  pauper  laborers  in  the  real  sense  of  that  term. 
When  a  man  is  able  and  willing  to  work  the  fact 
that  he  can  find  nothing  to  do  should  not  relegate 
him  to  that  class.  The  man  is  not  to  blame  for  the 
situation;  it  is  usually  the  unwise  laws  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  he  may  chance  to  live.  They 
come  here  to  better  their  condition,  and  the  fact 
of  continued  emigration  shows  that  they  were  not 
disappointed.  Their  very  appearance  and  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  lowest  wages  and  perform  the 
lowest  grade  of  service  is  another  proof  of  the 
wretched  conditions  they  left  at  home. 

Looking  at  these  people  in  their  ignorance,  dirt 
and  squalor,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  cause  for 
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cheaper  foreign  products  or  realize  the  degradation 
which  their  free  imports  would  bring  to  our  work- 
ing men  and  women.  Personally  they  can  be  con- 
trolled, can  be  given  their  proper  opportunities, 
where  they  can  labor  for  their  own  as  well  as  the 
common  good.  But  the  products  of  those  left  be- 
hind are  a  constant  source  of  menace  and  alarm.  It 
is  the  goods  manufactured  under  such  conditions 
that  protection  seeks  to  defend  our  home  market 
and  home  laborers  against.  It  is  the  deadly  repre- 
sentatives of  this  kind  of  labor  in  the  shape  of  boxes 
and  bales  of  merchandise  that  would  ruin  our  great 
industries  if  given  an  opportunity.  This  country 
welcomes  the  healthy,  honest  emigrant,  and  points 
out  the  many  opportunities  awaiting  him,  but  it  does 
not  want  his  labor  unless  directed  under  our  own 
national  system. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Our  Principal  Tariff  Laws 

1789,  July  A — Specific  and  ad  valorem  rates,  latter 

from  5  to  15  per  cent. 

1790,  August  10 — Specific  and  ad  valorem  rates,  lat- 

ter from  3  to  15^  per  cent. 

1791,  March  3— This  act  only  affected  "spirits"  pay- 

ing specific  duties. 

1792,  May  2 — Specific  and  ad  valorem  rates,  latter 

from  7%  to  15  per  cent. 

1794,  June  7 — Specific  and  ad  valorem  rates,  latter 
from  10  to  20  per  cent. 
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1795,  January  29 — This  act  affected  but  few  articles 
paying  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates. 

1797,  March  3— This  act  affected  but  few  articles 
paying  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates. 

1797,  July  8 — This  act  only  affected  salt  paying  a 
specific  duty. 

1800,  May  13— This  act  affected  but  few  articles 
paying  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates. 

1804,  March  26— This  act,  commonly  called  "Medi- 
terranean fund,"  imposing  an  additional 
duty  of  2y2  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  du- 
ties now  imposed  by  law. 

1804,  March  27— This  act  affected  but  few  articles 
paying  specific  rates. 

1812,  July  1 — This  act  imposed  double  duties  known 

as  war  duties. 

1813,  July  29 — This  act  only  affected  salt,  paying  a 

specific  duty. 
1816,  February   5 — This   act   continued   the  double 

duties  to  30th  June,  1817. 
1816,  April  27 — Specific  minimum  and  ad  valorem 

rates,  latter  from  7y2  to  30  per  cent. 

1818,  April  20— This  act  affected  but  few  articles 

paying  specific  rates. 

1819,  March  3 — This  act  only  affected  "wines,"  pay- 

ing specific  rates. 

1824,  May  22 — Specific  compound  and  ad  valorem, 
latter  from  12  to  50  per  cent.,  the  first  really 
Protective  Tariff. 

1828,  May  19 — Known  as  the  tariff  of  abomina- 
tion. Specific  compound  and  ad  valorem, 
latter  from  20  to  50  per  cent. 
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1828,  May  24 — This  act  only  affected  "wines,"  pay- 
ing specific  rates. 

1830,  May  20— This  act  only  affected  "coffee,  tea 
and  cocoa,"  paying  specific  rates,  and  re- 
ducing the  rate. 

1830,  May  29— This  act  only  affected  "molasses," 
paying  specific  rates. 

1830,  May  29— This  act  only  affected  "salt,"  paying 
specific  rates. 

1832,  July  13— This  act  only  affected  "wines  of 
France,"  paying  specific  rates. 

1832,  July  14 — Specific,  minimum,  compound  and  ad 

valorem,  the  latter  from  5  to  50  per  cent. 

1833,  March  2 — Compromise  act,  looking  to  a  re- 

duction of  duties  to  20  per  cent. 

1841,  September  11 — Specific  and  ad  valorem,  latter 

from  12  y2 to  20  per  cent. 

1842,  August  30— Specific  compound  and  ad  valor- 

em, the  latter  from  1  to  50  per  cent. 

1846,  July  30 — The  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  this 
act  were  exclusively  ad  valorem,  and  ar- 
ranged by  schedules. 

1857,  March  3 — A  further  reduction  of  rates  which 
were  exclusively  ad  valorem,  arranged  by 
schedules. 

1861,  March  2— Went  into  effect  April  12,  1861.  In- 
tended to  raise  the  necessary  revenue  for 
the  Government  expenditures  and  afford 
Protection  to  our  labor  and  industries. 

1861,  August  5 — First  of  the  war  Tariffs,  large  in- 
crease in  duties. 

1861,  December  24 — Duties  increased  on  sugar,  tea 
and  coffee. 
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1862,  July  14— Went  into  effect  August  2,  1862.  Fur- 

ther increase  of  rates. 

1863,  March    3;    1864,    April  20,    June     30;    1865, 

March  5;   1866,  March   15,  July  28— Bills 
changing  and  generally  increasing  duties. 
1867,  March  2 — Rates  increased  on  wool  and  wool- 
ens. 

1869,  February  24 — Rates  increased  on  copper. 

1870,  July  14,  December  20— General  changes.  Free 

list  largely  reduced.  Duty  of  $28  per  ton 
on  steel  rails. 

1872,  May  1 — Tea  and  coffee  made  free. 

1872,  June  6— Went  into  effect  August  1,  1872.  Re- 
duction of  10  per  cent.  Increased  free  list. 

1874,  June  22 — Revised  statute,  with  slight  and  un- 

important changes. 

1875,  February    8— Known    as    the    "Little    Tariff 

Bill."    General  changes. 

1875,  March  3 — Rates  increased  on  sugar.  Repeal 
of  10  per  cent,  reduction  of  act  of  June  6, 
1872. 

1879,  July  1 — Quinine  made  free. 

1880,  July  14 — A  few  unimportant  changes. 

1882,  May  6  and  December  3 — Repeals  discriminat- 

ing duty. 

1883,  March    3— Went    into    effect    July    1,    1883. 

Known  as  the  Tariff  Commission  Bill. 
General  revision,  reductions  and  increased 
free  list. 

1890,  October  1— Went  into  effect  October  6,  1890. 
Known  as  the  McKinley  Bill.  Changes 
from  ad  valorem  to  specific  rates.  Enlarged 
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free  list.  Sugar  made  free,  a  bounty  being 
substituted.  Reciprocity  law. 

1894,  August  27 — Known  as  the  Gorman-Wilson 
Bill.  Became  a  law  without  the  President's 
signature.  General  reduction  of  duties. 
Wool  put  on  free  list. 

1897,  July  24 — Known  as  the  Dingley  Law. 

1909,  August  5—  Known  as  the  Payne  Bill.  Reduc- 
tion of  duties  and  increased  free  list. 
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